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1 Peter iv. 8. 
‘Above all things have fervent charity 
among yourselves: for charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins.’’* 


Ir is very evident from the lan- 
guage of the Bible, that the Author 
of our holy religion, in giving Chris- 
tianity to the world, aimed at the 
accomplishment of two great ob- 
jects; the one a spiritual change of 
the heart of man, in order to fit him 
for Heaven; the other, a life and 
conversation in accordance with that 
change. A feeling conviction of 
sin, sincere repentance towards 
God, living faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and a partial restoration of 
that divine image lost by the fall, 
belong to the former; while the latter 
comprehends that exhibition, in the 
several departments of human life, 
of soberness, righteousness and god- 
liness, enjoined upon every Christian 
as the only evidence of his disciple- 
ship. “6 

The cause thus commencing its 


* This discourse was preached in St. 
John’s Church, Washington City, in the 
year 1818, and again in Oct, 1829, and 
now published by request. 


operation in the heart, is followed 
by appropriate effects in the life, by 
the production of those fruits of ho- 
liness which have an immediate re- 
lation to the spirit that gave them 
birth. The philosophical axiom 
that like causes produce like effects, 
is equally true of religion. In 
whatever heart the grace of God is 
shed, the same love and attachment 
to the Saviour will be cherished. It 
may differ in degree, but not in na- 
ture—its character is always the 
same. Proceeding from the same 
divine and heavenly source, it is 
opposed to all those carnal desires 
of the natural man, in the indul- 
gence of which, until this new prin- 
ciple of action is implanted, he takes 
his chief delight; thereby establish- 


ing the truths of the Gospel in two. 


important particulars: that man is 
dead in trespasses and sins—and 
that without his being born again of 
the Spirit, he can never see the 
kingdom of Heaven. Whenever, 
therefore, this change is professed 
to have taken place, the world has 
a right to look for, and to expect, 
such manifestation of it, in the mild 
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temper, the benevolent disposition, 
and the modest unassuming man- 
ners of the person converted, that 
all may see that Christianity is not 
amere name, ‘‘a sound signifying 
nothing:”? but a reality, which, in 
addition to the effects just mention- 
ed, directs and governs the affec- 
tions, subdues the passions, imparts 
joy in prosperity, support and con- 
solation in sickness and adversity, 
and at last gives the victory over 
death and the grave. 

In the exercise of Christian cha- 
rity, as inculcated in the text, in 
all its length and breadth and height 
and depth, the disposition which 
leads to it, and the spirit by which 
the heart is actuated, are in direct 
opposition to that contracted self- 
love which centres all in self, and 
roots out all those unholy passions 
of envy, hatred, and malice, against 
which in the Litany we so earnestly 
pray. It throws open the doors of 
the human heart, whence this Chris- 
tian grace walks forth in all her 
beauty and’ loveliness, bestowing 
kindness according to her means on 
all who are worthy objects of her 
munificence. Among all the evi- 
dences of true religion exhibited by 
those who profess the Gospel, there 
are none, perhaps, which more con- 
clusively prove the fact of their 
having really embraced the Saviour 
by faith, than this expansion of the 
heart, through the power and influ- 
ence of the‘love of God. It cuts 
asunder that strong cord which binds 
a man so closely to his wealth. It 
dissolves the charm of wordly ho- 
nors and distinctions which allure 
so many in the broad way that leads 
It unclinch- 
es the hand of avarice, and melts 
the heart of stone. Envy is chang- 
ed into joy, hatred into love, malice 
into kindness, and uncharitableness 
into those benign affections which 
assimilate man to the Author of his 
being. Indeed, the first impulse of 
the heart renewed unto holiness, is 
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love to God and the brethren in 
Christ, and in proportion to the 
work of sanctification, will appear 
those interesting traits of character 
which adorned the inimitable life 
of Him ‘‘who went about doing 
good.”? This heavenly disposition 
being the work of God, will, with 
the continued dews of his grace de- 
scending upon us, grow with our 
growth and strengthen with our 
strength. We shall not only feel 
and enjoy its rich consolations our- 
selves, but all with whom we have 
intercourse will bear their testimo- 
ny in favour of its benign effects. 

But the word charity has a much 
more extensive signification than is 
commonly imagined. Its literal and 
scriptural meaning is synonimous 
with love, and comprehends not on- 
ly those acts of benevolence in which 
we bestow our goods for the relief 
of the necessitous, but also all those 
operations of the mind in regard to 
the judgment we may pronounce 
upon the character and conduct of 
our fellow-men. In the latter sense 
the apostle no doubt intended it to 
be understood in the text. 

The nature of this charity, in its 
application to the persons and ac- 
tions of men, and the manner in which 
itcoversa multitude of sins, will 
form the subject for the remainder of 
this discourse. 

It is written, ‘‘thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” and the bright 
example of our blessed Lord, which 
we are commanded to follow, pow- 
erfully enforces this precept. He 
displayed the nature of charity in 
all its beauty and excellence.— 
‘‘What he said and did as ‘the 
Lord, wise in heart and mighty in 
strength,” we must ever contem- 
plate at an awful distance, admi- 
ring, wondering—venerating what 
we cannot find out unto perfection, 
and which we are still more incapa- 
ble of imitating. But in what he 
said and did as a man, we beholda 
pattern most amiably simple, most 
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powerfully impressive, most con- 
summately perfect. In vain do we 
look any where else for that steadi- 
ness and uniformity of character 
which alone can merit the distinc- 
tion of being proposed as an exam- 
ple. Whom else can we with safe- 
ty follow in every thing? 

“In the most perfect of mere men, 
while there is much to respect, to 
admire, and to commend, there is 
ever a something to blame and to re- 
gret; some faults of temper, some in- 
considerateness of expression, some 
inconsistency of conduct. But in 
our divine Master all is estimable, 
uniform and consistent.’ He pre- 
sents one and the same character in 
solitude and in society, in the syna- 
gogue and in domestic retirement, 
at a marriage feast and before the 
tribunal; displaying a native digni- 
ty, undebased by any insolence,— 
condescension pure from servility, 
fortitude without ferociousness, sen- 
sibility without affectation, the sub- 
limity of devotion with the perfect 
ease of friendship.”’* 

The first act of charity perform- 
ed by our Lord, was the healing of 
the sick, which was followed by o- 
pening the eyes of the blind, and 
again, indiscriminately distributing 
the bread of life to the hungry mul- 
titude. Next we see him at the 
tomb of his friend Lazarus, when 
he manifested all that affectionate 
regard and kind sympathy for the 
mourning and afflicted sisters, and 
for the deceased, which so eminent- 
ly distinguished his character. Af- 
ter dropping the tear of affectionate 
remembrance over the grave of de- 
parted worth, he spake the word, 
and his friend arose from the tomb, 
and was restored to the fond em- 
brace of his once bereaved family. 
Numerous instances of the exercise 
of this heavenly charity are record- 
ed of him, not necessary now to be 
enumerated. The conduct of the 
good Samaritan, mentioned by our 


* Smith. 


Lord, who sacrificed upon the altar 
of charity all those deeply rooted 
and early prejudices of the people 
to which he belonged, and kindly 
compassionated the suffering stran- 


ger, happily illustrates the nature” 


of true charity in its application to 
the persons and actions of men. 
Call to recollection also his treat- 
ment of the adulteress and her ac- 
cusers:—‘**Let him that is without 
sin cast the first'stone at her. Wo- 
man, hath any man condemned thee? 
No man, Lord. Neither do I con- 
demn thee; go and sin no more.” 
And in the closing scene of his life, 
when stretched upon the cross, and 
the multitude mocking and deriding 
him, with his last expiring breath, 
he cries to heaven—‘‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do.” ‘The saints and martyrs 
who have gone before us, in every 
age, have copied this bright exam- 
ple and testified to a wicked and 
gainsaying world, the happy effects 
of true charity upon the hearts and 
lives of those who are the faithful 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This heaven-born virtue takes up 
its abode in the humble contrite 
heart, and exhibits in practical life 
the spirit of love and good will to 
all men. Every evil passion is sub- 
dued to the obedience of Christ, 
and having chosen him for our Lord 
and master, we are bound by every 
obligation of gratitude and love, to 
pursue the path that he trod, and 
willingly to suffer with him, that we 
may be glorified with him. 

Surely if aught can inspire us 
with exalted and enlarged views up- 
on this subject, and urge us to the 
practice of this godlike virtue, it is 
the example of our dear Redeemer. 
If his love to us, exhibited in a life 
of sorrow and suffering, a death ig- 
nominious and painful beyond all 
possible conception, on our account 
and in our behalf, that he might 
raise us from the depths of misery 
and wo to everlasting glory, will 
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not induce us to follow his example 
and walk in his steps, then we may 
safely conclude that this love of 
God has‘never been shed abroad in 
our hearts; then have we no part 
nor [ot in that precious blood shed 
upon Calvary,—no interest in that 
vicarious sacrifice which taketh a- 
kf the sin of the world. 

et each one for himself examine 
whether he be in the possession of 
that faith in the Saviour of the world 
which purifieth the heart and works 
by love; that faith which is the main 
spring to that heavenly charity, the 
fruit of which is unto holiness and 
the end. everlasting life. Under- 
stand well what foundation you are 
building upon for eternity. Re- 
member, I pray you, the admonition 
of the revealing Spirit of God, that 
‘the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked,” 
lest, while you think you are safe, 
you are ready to falls lest a lying 
spirit deceive you to your everlast- 
ing ruin. Daily ask your own 
hearts, the motives by which you 
are governed, and mark well the 
answer. Are they in harmony with 
that charity which demands not on- 
ly the banishment of every evil wish 
or desire, but the presence of that 
active principle of love and kind- 
ness which is the very bond of per- 
fectness, and without which your 
profession of Christianity is nothing 
more than sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal? 

We will now turn our attention 
to the manner in which this charity 
covers a multitude of sins. 

Many persons have greatly misun- 
derstood this expression of the apos- 
tle. The exercise of charity in alms- 
giving, it is generally thought, was 
intended to be inculcated and enforc- 
ed in this passage of scripture. Some 
have maintained that benevolent ac- 
tions are so pleasing to God, thathe 
will cover over or place out of view 
a multitude of the sins of him who 
performs them, which would other- 


wise have been registered against 


‘him; thus operating by way of com- 


mutation. ‘To such an extent has 
this opinion prevailed, not only in 
the Roman fats but also among 
Protestants, that thousands have 
quieted their guilty consciences on 
a dying bed by liberally endowing 
charitable institutions. | Whereas 
the apostle evidently intended to 
convey no such idea, for such a con- 
struction of the passage before you 
would lead to this inevitable conse- 

uence, that the blood of Christ and 
the Holy Ghost may be purchased 
with money, for an attempt to do 
which the same apostle declared Si- 


mon Magus to be in the ye of bit- 


terness and the bond of iniquity. 
The true meaning is this. Chris- 
tian charity or love will render you 
blind to the faults of others and in- 
cline you to cover over and hide the 
errors of those whose frailty and 
weakness have caused them to de- 
part from that rectitude of conduct 
which the Gospel requires. 

Look around you and see how lit- 
tle this charity prevails. Every eye 
is watching with the most rigid scru- 
tiny the conduct of his neighbour, 
and when any opportunity offers of 
fixing upon the frail object of his 
aversion the mark of opprobrium, it 
gives him delight to dwell upon it. 
The condemned action, however 
innocent in itself, or however for- 
eign the accused may be from inten- 
tional wrong, or even be aiming at 
the good of others, yet the least er- 
ror or indiscretion is never lost sight 
of by the censorious eye. Added 
to all this, every act of misconduct, 
whether in morals or religion, 1s 
viewed in the most unfavorable light 
for the purpose of increasing his con- 
demnation: whereas that charity 
which Christianity inculcates blinds 
the eye to the faults, and casts a 
veil over the misconduct of others 
in such a manner that they seem not 
to exist. But if compelled to no- 
tice them, they are duiye looked 
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upon with a forgiving spirit and con- 
strued in the most favourable man- 
ner in his behalf. 

The heart influenced by this cha- 
rity has inscribed on it by the Spi- 
rit of God,—Love and good will to 
all men. He delights not in be- 
holding the crooked ways of the 
withesl, and is deeply pained at the 
occasional missteps of these who are 
seeking after God. He cherishes 
continual anxiety for the temporal 
and spiritual good of those with 
whom he is connected, and is not 
unmindful of the meanest and most 
obscure of the human family. Ever 
desirous of increasing the sum of 
human happiness, -he neglects no 
opportunity of doing good; even his 
enemies as well as his friends are 
numbered among the objects of his 
kindness and munificence. 

The ear also, like the eye of the 
uncharitable, is not inactive. He 
listens to every sound and catches 
every whisper which detract from 
the character or merits of others. 

Mark the man who takes delight 
in these things. Jealous and male- 
volent, he cannot endure the prai- 
ses bestowed on others, but endea- 
vours as much as possible to lessen 
every excellence, and hopes to rise 
on the ruins of his neighbour’s good 
name. Whereas the ear of charity 
is deaf to all these flying reports, 
and before they are allowed to in- 
fluence his opinion or direct his 
judgment, he waits for their confir- 
mation, and then, keeping in mind 
his own frailty and imperfections, 
and the greatness of his forgiveness 
with God, he pronounces as favour- 
able a sentence as the nature of the 
most enlarged charity will admit. 

But the tongue of the uncharita- 
ble is the most dreadful of all. It 
is truly an unruly member and sets 
the world on fire. Among all the 
sufferings and unpleasant occurren- 
ces which men bring on themselves, 
the greatest number will, I doubt 
not, upon strict examination, be 


found to originate in the improper 
use of the tongue. How often do 
you see families divided, and by 
means of unguarded expressions and 
harsh remarks, the happiness of do- 
mestic life entirely destroyed. 

‘*The happiness of domestic so- 
ciety, consists not in the inter- 
change of great benefits on signal 
occasions, but in the hourly recipro- 
cation of the little offices of love, in 
kind Tooks, in kind affections—in 
mutual forbearance and forgiveness 
—in the balm of sympathy, whether 
we sorrow or rejoice; ina word, ac- 
cording to the apostolic injunction, 
in being of the same mind one to- 
wards another.” 

Yet this happiness and peace are 
often driven away, and banished 
forever by this unruly member.— 
Husbands and wives separated— 
children driven from under the pa- 
rental roof to wander in a sinful 
world—friends, whose hearts were 
knit together in the closest bonds of 
mutual esteem and affection, rent 
asunder and filled with bitter ha- 
tred—peaceful neighbourhoods bro- 
ken up, and the pleasures of social 
intercourse supplanted by bicker- 
ings and legal contentions—delibe- 
rate acts ef murder perpetrated un- 
der the plausible name of an ‘‘affair 
of honour.” 

Brethren, could you visit the 
dwellings of men, and unobserved 
mark what passes within, you would 
often see in the family circles of ma- 
ny, the conduct of this or that indi- 
vidual arraigned at the bar of this 
secret tribunal. The testimony of 
report, vague report, however un- 
founded and malicious, is sufficient 
proof on which to form judgment, 
and without waiting for any defence 
from the accused, sentence of con- 
demnation is pronounced. The 
voice of charity is not heard—mer- 
cy pleads in vain. Have you not 
all witnessed the eagerness with 
which slanderous reports are circu- 
lated? No sooner is a man charged 
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with a fault, than it is known 
throughout the whole community to 
which he belongs. It seems to fly 
upon the wings of the wind—the 
busy tongue and listening ear find 
no repose so long as any thing new 
remains to be communicated. If 
doubts are honestly entertained and 
expressed by the first reporter, they 
are forgotten by the second, and 
the third proclaims the whole as 
true. 

Would it not be more in accor- 
dance with Christian charity to re- 
main silent, than in sounding “scan- 
dal’s clarion”? among the destroyers 
of honest reputation? Not unfre- 
quently is the fair fame of merito- 
rious worth, earned by faithful and 
persevering industry, so tarnished 
by unfounded reports as to require 
as much labour and exertion for its 
restoration as was necessary forits 
first establishment. Cruel indeed is 
that man who blasts the rising fame 
of a well-earned reputation; who de- 
liberately aims the shaft of calumny 
at the bosom of innocence, and with- 
eut remorse pierces the heart of ex- 
cellence. 

But the Christian has higher mo- 
tives to govern his actions, than 
those who plead only public opinion 
and the laws of honour as the test 
of reputation and the value of char- 
acter. He looks to his Lord and 
Master; to the unerring word of 
God for guidance and direction.— 
He leaks beyond this scene of things 
to that momentous day when he 
must give an account of all the 
deeds dens in the body; when every 
idle word shall be brought into 
judgment. The text, therefore, 
teaches us to be watchful over our 
neighbour’s reputation, as well as 
our own—to turn a deaf ear to ev- 
ery slanderous report—to hide the 
faults of others, and be ever ready 
to extenuate and excuse them con- 
sistently with a proper regard to 
truth and candour, and the welfare 
of a virtuous community. It com- 
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mands us to keep a silent tongue 
respecting those injurious remarks 
against our neighbours, which float 
upon the wind, the truth of which 
have not been ascertained. Of what 
materials must that heart be formed, 
which delights in propagating re- 
ports of the follies and vices of men, 
which seeks to rise on the ruins of a 
frail brother’s good name! Yet per- 
sons are to be found in every commu- 
nity, and those not a few, who seem 
to live, and are happy only when 
thus engaged. Much of their time 
is devoted to the propagation of re- 
ports unfavourable to the character 
or reputation of their neighbours.— 
In its passage from one individual 
to another, each feels himself au- 
thorized to add something either by 
way of embellishment or aggrava- 
tion, by means of which, the origi- 
nal charge, however trivial and un- 
important, is by a little of man’s in- 

enuity, swelled to an enormous of- 
ence. This disposition, we la- 
ment to say, is sometimes manifest- 
ed by those who call themselves 
Christians, even towards their chris- 
tian brethren. And isit not a mat- 
ter beyond measure astonishing, 
that Christians, who, by their faith 
and hopes, are looking for and 
waiting the redemption of their bo- 
dies, and their everlasting union in 
a world of bliss; should so little re- 
gard and so little obey the spirit of 
the gospel, when, instead of throw- 
ing the mantle of charity over the 
errors of a weak brother, they ex- 
pose them to the world, and are cen- 
sorious, bitter and unforgiving?— 
Besides, when we reflect upon the 
sinful character of the human heart, 
and feel within us that continual 
warfare, which so long as we re- 
main in the flesh, will never cease, 
compassion for our brethren, subject 
to like infirmities and exposed to 
similar temptations, ought to fill 
our bosoms, and overrule every un- 
kind, every -hostile feeling. The. 
more so in consequence of the un- 
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doubted fact, that were the thoughts 
and desires of our own hearts (known 
only unto ee manifested to the 
world, we would not be a whit bet- 
ter than many of those who are suf- 
fering under the scorpion lash of 
vile detraction. ; 

Surely if it be gratifving to men 
of the world, who are strangers to 
the power and renovating influence 
of the grace of God, to vilify each 
other’s character, the common bond 
and fellowship of Christians require 
them to pursue the opposite course, 
to strengthen and support each other. 
If indeed the love of God be shed 
abroad in our hearts, we are there- 
by iaid under the strongest and most 
solemn obligation, not to speak nor 
even to think evil.of our neighbour; 
but when we hear any thing to their 
disadvantage, to remain silent until 
certified of its truth. This course 
is forcibly urged by the apostle in 
his pic's to the Corinthians:— 
‘‘Charity,”’ says he, ‘‘suffereth long 
and is kind—charity envieth not— 
charity vaunteth not itself—is not 
puffed up—doth not behave itself 
unseemly—seeketh not her own— 
is not easily provoked—thinketh no 
evil—rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth—beareth all 
things—believeth all things—hop- 
eth all things, endureth all things— 
charity never faileth.”’ 

Have you, brethren, this charity? 
Do any of you exercise it, in the 
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spirit and agreeably to the words of 
the text, in covering a multitude of 
others’ sins? Do you endeavour to 
imitate your blessed Lord in acts of 
kindness, not to your friends only, 
but also to your enemies: seeking to 
do them gond--toegi ving them and 
praying to the God of all mercy and: 
grace, that he would change their 
hearts, and make them the ehildren 
of light and heirs of his heavenly 
kingdom? This is no more than 
what you are commanded to do; and 
will you deliberately disobey the 
command of Him who for your sake 
became poor, that you through his 
poverty might be made rich! 

‘QO charity! thou loveliest and 
most lasting of virtues, thou fairest 
ornament of the man, thou distin- 
guishing badge and almost essence 
of the Christian—-thou glory of the 
angels, thou fruit of the Spirit, thou 
offspring and darling of Heaven—— 
thou emanation from the loveliest 
attribute and brightest name of God, 
and thou element in which the an- 
gels and the blessed breathe—come 
occupy our hearts—dwell in our bo- 
soms—fill all the capacities of our 
souls, the possession of them shall 
always be thine, together with thine 
elder sister—Love to God.’* 

‘If ye love me,”’ says the Sa- 
viour, **keep my commandments. ”” 
‘*This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another.”’ 

* Smith. 
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AFFECTING NARRATIVE FROM RE- 
AL LIFE. 

Ir is now about nine years since 
I was taken, by my sister, to visit 
a poor sick widow, whose residence 
was an upper room, in a small 
court, leading out of one of the nar- 
row and uninviting lanes of our 
metropolis. I was pleased with the 


neat and cleanly appearance of the 


widow and her small apartment; 
and still more with her intelligent 
and pious conversation. She seem- 
ed to me like one who had known 
better days; who had felt the pain- 
fulness of what is called a reverse 
of fortune;. but who had learned to 
say with Job—‘**The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord!” I was 
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requested to repeat my visit: and, 
as I was then just entering one of 
the Dissenting Academies in the 
immediate vicinity of London, 1 
felt no reluctance in promising to 
do so, as often as other engagements 
would permit. NorhadIany cause 
to regret having made that promise. 
There are few hours during my ac- 
ademic course, on which I can re- 
flect with greater satisfaction, than 
those which were spent under this 
widow’s roof; and to the end of life 
must I consider myself indebted to 
to her pious, instructive, and encou- 
raging discourse. Inclination, as 
well as duty, often led me to her 
dwelling. Intimacy inspired confi- 
dence, and gradually overcame the 
reluctance which she manifested to 
say much of herself, and especially 
in reference to the period which 
preceded her conversion. 

As she has long since gone to her 
rest, and as I hope it may be done 
without improperly violating the 
feelings of any. survivor,—I have 
thought that a brief sketch of her 
history and Christian character 
might not be regarded as uninter- 
esting or uninstructive. After the 
lapse of some years, I shall not be 
expected to remember every minute 
circumstance, or to record her ex- 
act words. This I do not profess: 
but for the substantial truth of the 
following narrative, I hold myself 
responsible to the Editor of this pe- 
rea. and to the public. 

Mrs. A. had receiveda respect- 
able education, and maintained, be- 
fore her fellow creatures, an irre- 
proachable character. Her husband 
was an industrious tradesman, of 
good report, and in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. heir attachment to 
each other appears to have been 
strong, and for some years little of 
a worldly nature occurred to inter- 
rupt their mutual happiness, busi- 
ness improved, and Providence on 
every hand seemed to smile upon 
them. 


Affecting Narrative from Real Life. 
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Unhappily Mr. A. became dissat- 
isfied with the slow but certain 
gains of his own trade; he determi- 
ned on taking larger premises, and 
speculating with the little capital 
he had acquired. His wife, dread- 
ing the consequences, earnestly and 
repeatedly remonstrated, but with- 
out effect. The speculation failed; 
but this only sharpened the appetite 
for gain. Heagain speculated, and 
again it failed. At length, after 
having recourse to all the expedients 
of a sinking tradesman, his property 
wasted and his credit sunk, he was 
arrested, and for a trifling debt was 
thrown into prison. 

During this melancholy period, 
Mrs. A. became a mother. She 
was a woman of good understand- 
ing ; of fine feelings ; and, I should 
apprehend, naturally of a lofty and 
independent spirit. She knew no- 
thing, alas! at this time, of the 
consolations of true religion. The 
state of her mind, under these pain- 
ful vicissitudes, will be best under- 
stood by those who are possessed 
of a kindred disposition, and have 
experienced similar reverses. 

Finding all remonstrances with 
her' husband to abandon his wild 
and hopeless speculations utterly 
vain; finding their difficulties and 
embarrassments daily increasing; 
and having nothing before her but 
the prospect of a jail for her hus- 
band, and a workhouse for herself 
and her babe; she gradually became 
a prey to melancholy and despair. 
Life appeared a burden insupporta- 
ble, and death her. only refuge. 
The awful thought of self-destruc- 
tion occurred, and was entertained 
and familiarized. The resolution 
was taken, and the fatal rope was 
fastened to the beam, when the 
footsteps of her husband warned 
her to desist. Her purpose was, 
at this time defeated, but not chan- 
ged. Another plan was devised; 
another attempt was made. There 
was in the mck 


part of their premi- 
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ses a deep well: thither, in a state 
of mind bordering upon frenzy, she 
hastened; she stooped down: over 
the brink of the well; the child was 
in hér lap; another instant, and, to 
all human appearance, the fatal de- 
sign had been accomplished, and 
the mother become the murderer of 
herself and her offspring! In that 
instant she cast her eye on the un- 
conscious babe: it looked up and 
smiled. That smile was the salva- 
tion of both. The demon of de- 
struction vanished. Maternal ten- 
derness triumphed over all. She 
rose. She clasped the infant to her 
bosom. The cenflict of inward 
feeling was in some measure relie- 
ved by a gush of tears; and she re- 
turned to her house, ashamed and 


filled with horror at the thought of © 


her unnatural and repeated attempt. 
« Not long after this, her husband 
was removed by death; though of 
the precise time and circumstances 
I have no distinct recollection. 
She was now a widow, and with a 
fatherless child. Without the 
means of support, and ignorant of 
the widow’s God, she was “desolate”’ 
indeed. The time of mercy, how- 
ever, was approaching. God was 
leased to reveal himself to her, as 
S did of old to the afflicted pat- 
riarch; and then, like him also, 
she abhorred herself, and repented 
as in dust and ashes. The care of 
the soul became paramount to eve- 
ry earthly care; and its salvation 
was truly: regarded as the ‘‘one 
thing needful.” Her attempt on 
her own life, and\the life of her 
child, now appeared in a new and 
far more aggravated light. All 
her sins were brought to remem- 
brance. She was ready’ to write 
bitter things against herself; and to 
conclude, that for such a trans- 
gressor there could be no forgive- 
ness. She began regularly to at- 
tend a faithfui Gospel ministry; and 
long, and with the deepest interest, 
did-she listen to the truth, ere one 
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ray of light shone on her benighted 
soul, or one word of consolation 
could be appropriated to herself. 
But, though the promise tarried, she 
waited for it; nor did she eventual- 
ly wait in vain. ‘The Holy Spirit 
had already convinced her ‘‘of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment;”’ and now, as the Comforter, 
He took of the things of Christ, and 
showed them unto her. She saw 
and believed that there is meréy 
with God that he may be feared; 
and that the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth from all. sins. 
Then the widow’s heart sung for 
joy; and with gladness, and the 
voice of thansgiving and praise, did 
she go up to the house of the Lord. 
And seldom could she refer to the 
seasons she had spent in that sanc- 
tuary, to the Church of which she 
became a member, and to the min- 
ister whose labours were blessed as 
the means of her conversion and 
growth in grace, without tears of 
gratitude. Let none imagine, how- 
ever, that the grace of God, which 
had been so illustriously displayed 
in her conversion, or the religion 
which had brought such rich conso- 
lation to her wounded spirit, was 


' capable of teaching her to forget her 


sucking child, or to be indifferent 
about providing things honest in the 
sight of all men. She still retained 
her tenderness for her babe, and 
her love of independenee; and in 
conformity with these feelings, as 
well as from a sense of duty, she 
exerted herself to the utmost to ob- 
tain an honest subsistence. The 
best means she had of doing this 
was by binding shoes; but being 
friendless and little known, she 
found great difficulty in getting em- 
ployment. Ihave heard her say; 
that often she has wandered the 
whole day seeking work, and then 
set up the greater part of the night 
to finish what she had succeeded 
in obtaining. In this way she con- 


* to] * 
tinued to labour for years, caring 
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little for herself, so that she might 
be able to provide -what was suffi- 
cient and suitable for her child. 
At length, from excessive toil, and 
insufficient support, superadded to 
former sorrows, her constitution 
was broken, and her health gradual- 
ly declined. _ She did not, howev- 
er, on that account remit her efforts, 
till compelled by extreme weak- 
ness and severe indisposition. She 
was then obliged, I believe, for the 
first time, to apply for parochial 
aid. - The overseers allowed her 
just so much as paid the rent of her 
little room. She had a small annu- 
ity, which did not, however, so far 
as my memory serves, amount to 
one shilling a week. For the rest 
of her support, from that period till 
her death, she was entirely depen- 
dent on Benevolent societies and 
Christian: friends. - And it is but 
justice to say, that as the kindness 
and liberality which she experien- 
ced was great, so also was the grati- 
tude which, on this account, she ever 
manifested both to God and man. 
When my acquaintance’ with 
Mrs. A. commenced, she had been 
for many years the subject of se- 
vere afflictions; nor was it till some 
years afterwards that death releas- 
ed her from them all. Few have 
drunk deeper of the cup of suffer- 
ing; and few, perhaps, could, with 
greater propriety, adopt the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist—*‘It is good 
or me that I have been afflicted.” 
In her, all the graces of the Spir- 
it appeared to me to have acquired 
an unusual degree of maturity. This 
maturity in grace, and especially 
the strength and stability of her 
faith, I~have been led to think, 


‘might, ina great degree, be attri- 


buted instrumentally to her severe 
and long-continued afflictions, and 
to the precarious way in which, for 
many years, she had obtained her 
subsistence. She was compelled 
to feel her immediate dependence 
upon God, for temporal as well as 
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spiritual supplies. She sought her 
“daily bread”’ from him; and often 
has ske borne witness, with the 
strongest emotions of gratitude, to 
the unchanging faithfulneSs and 
tender mercy of that God, in whom 
she had now learned to trust. 

One instance of this is fresh in 
the writer’s memory, and shall be 
recorded to the praise of God, and 
fof the encouragement of the poor 
and needy. ‘*On one gceasion,” 
observed Mrs. A., ‘*my faith was 
put to a somewhat severe trial, and 
for a few moments was certainly 
shaken. I had been for some time 
disappointed of’ an expected maf 
ply. Every farthing was expended, 
and I had nothing in the house but 


a cupful of flour and a little suet, 


I thought, for a moment, What is 
now to be done? But checking 
myself with the recollection of the 
past goodness and the unchangin 

faithfulness of God,. I said, ‘I wil 

prepare this, and, doubtless, when 
the Lord sees it needful, he will 
send me more;’ and,” added the 
good woman, ‘‘before I had finish- 
ed preparing this, two Christian 
friends came in, each with some- 
thing in her hand.” 

Though I have reason to believe 
that Mrs. A. had seldom more than 
was really needful for her own sub- 
sistence; yet, sometimes, she was 
peers to enjoy the luxury of 

elping others. “That this was to 
her a luxury, will be ‘sufficient 
evinced by the following fact, whic 
I feel a pleasure in adding to ‘‘the 
simple annals of the poor.” 

I was one day surprised by meet- 
ing my sick friend, who was ma- 


king her way, with great difficulty, 


through a crowded street, néar her 


own residence: I took the liberty to 
enquire, what it was she was so care- 
fully concealing under her apron. 
“Well,” she replied, “you see, I 
had a nice pie given me by a kind 
friend; and there is more than I 
need; so I am going to take a bit 
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of it to a good young woman, who 
is more destitute and afflicted than 
myself.” I accompanied her on 
this errand of mercy; and observed 


’ her, with true delicacy, deposit her 


present in the cupboard, and then, 
without uttering a word on the sub- 
ject, seat herself by the side of the 
afflicted but interesting object of 
her bounty. 

It was regarded by Mrs. A. as a 
peculiar mercy, that her health was 
in a measure continued, till her 
daughter was capable of* doing 
something towards her own sup- 
port. This child proved an increa- 
sing comfort to her widowed mo- 
ther. She gave satisfaction to her 
employers; she gave increasing ev- 
idence of her true conversion to 
God; and the mother, before her 
death, had the happiness of seeing 
this, her darling and her only child, 
united to a pious and industrious 
husband. 

The attachment of Mrs. A. to 


the house of God was truly ardent. - 


Often has she gone, when labour- 
ing under such severe indisposition, 
that she had to be taken from the 


chapel and conveyed home before the ' 


conclusion of the service. Nothing, 
in short, but a sense of duty, or 
absolute necessity, could detain 
her at home. And when wholly 
unable to attend, this seemed to be 
almost the only affliction capable 
of affecting her spirits or disturbing 
the serenity of her mind. Mrs. A. 
also took great delight in Christian 
society. A company of pious young 
people, chiefly teachers in a Sab- 
bath-school connected with a paro- 
chial church in the vicinity, were ac- 
customed, when the other engage- 
ments of the Sabbath were over, to 
meet at her house. On these occa- 


sions, I have sometimes had the ° 


happiness of being present with 
them. The time was spent in pi- 
ous conversation, singing, reading, 
and prayer. These seasons, I be- 
lieve, generally proved to us all, 
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‘‘times*of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the.Lord;” but toe nohe, 
perhaps, in so high a degree as to the 
pious widow. Her sorrows and 
afflictions were all forgotten. She — 
spoke only of mercy, and goodness, 
and redeeming love. Her counten- 
ance beamed with delight. She 
seemed on the verge of heaven. 

Seldom have I seen a more pitia- 
ble object than Mrs. A. as to ex- 
ternal circumstances; and seldom 
one more enviable as to the ordina- 
ry state of.her mind. In her I 
learned what true religion is capa- 
ble of effecting for us, even in the 
present world.. In her I found, 
not submission and resignation 
merely, but habitual contentment, 
often rising to a ‘‘joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” 

I was not permitted to witness 
the last hours of this eminent saint; 
but I learned that she died, as she 
had long lived, exercising a steady 
faith in the Bedeemer, “and rejoi- 
cing in hope of the glory of God.” 
—Trust in Him at - se ye 

eople; pour out your hearts before 
lie; tod is a refuge for ie” 
: [£vangel. Mag. 


— 
From the Spiritual Magazine. 


CHARACTER OF CHRIST COMPAR- 
ED TO A FOUNTAIN. 


A religion without Christ for 
its object and end, is like a system 
without a sun—devoid of heat and 
animation, of light and life. ‘This 
is an humbling thought. But while 
there are some who have closed this 
mortal career rich 4n the. graces of 
the eternal Spirit, and blooming 
with immortality, singing with the 
immortal Cowper in their departing 
moments— 

‘‘There is a fountain fill’d with blood, 
’ Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 
And sinners plung’d beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains;’’ 
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there are others, yea, a countless 
number, who live and die without 
a spiritual knowledge of Jesus, and 
the fountain opened for the expiation 
of guilt; who lie entombed in the 
desolated grave of nature, of whom 
it may affectingly be asserted, that 
it had been infinitely better for them 
had they never been born.” Oh! 
how distinguishing the riches of 
redeeming love! one shall be taken, 
another shall be left. ‘Two shall 
be malefactors, alike involved in 
the turpitude of the deepest guilt, 
without a shade of difference, and 
even up to the very period of their 
tortures and agonies on a cross, shall 
both add blacker hues‘o their crim- 
inality, by railing on the ever bless- 
ed Redeemer; when in a moment, 
in a less interval than the twink- 
ling of an eye, the one shall be mel- 
ted into love, and become an hum- 
ble suppliant at his feet, and obtain 
mercy at the last extremity; the 
other is suffered to fill up the mea- 
sure of his sin, and to proceed to 
his own place to weep and wail, 
where there is nothing but gnash- 
ing of teeth. But ‘‘wisdom is jus- 
tified of her children.” 

In every view of Jesus, faith be- 
holds much to wonder at his great- 
ness and incomparable love. The 
metaphors of nature have often been 
made, by the illuminating influen- 
ces of the Holy Ghost, happily sub- 
servient in leading the spiritually 
taught mind to the more ravishing 
contemplation of him. And what- 
ever there is in this lower world in- 
viting to the senses, there is abun- 
dantly more, in a more exalting 
sense, in Jesus, who combines in 
his sacred person every beauty hu- 
man and divine. 

The fountain of nature which 
flows in silvery streams through the 
pale green grass-of the rural valley, 
so as to attract the admiration of a 
contemplative mind on the adjacent 
hil; . which. glides majestically 
through the lonesome mead with 


{Nov. 


ox 

the appearanee of a polishéd mir- 
ror encircled with gems; or which 
soothes the weary traveller with the 
aquatic murmurs of its torrents as 
it passes through the glebe, and off- 
ers an antidote to his thirst by the 
way—these are interesting scenes, 
and the mind “must be callous and , 
inanimate indeed that can resist 
the softness of their influence; yet 
how. poor, how incomparably poor, 
past thought, is such a source of sat- 
isfaction, and interrupted joy, to 
the solace and delight which the re- 
deemed enjoy in measure, and an- 
ticipation of him who*diéd for sin- 
ners, and by the sheddnt- of his 
blood obtained everlasting mercy 
for them. 

However highly we may picture 
to the nfind, and feast the imagina- 
tion with earthly delights, at best 
they yield an impure and sickly sa- 
tisfaction. Thorns and briers in- 
trude their unwelcome visits where 
roses and lilies grow. And daily 
experience becomes a daily expos- 
itor of the transitory and delusive 
nature of every thing out of Jesus, 
and adds infallible testimony that 
every other contemplation, every 
other luxury, however much to be 
desired, is but and ought only to be 
valued at most as a secondary good. 
Sin has broken every cistern, and 
cast the ravages of strife and the wa- 
ters of bitterness around us; dried up 
the natural fountain of created bliss 
which flowed over Eden’s plains un- 
mixed with defiling qualities; ruin- 
ed the fairest structure, and demor- 
alized the world. ‘True, there are 
still some broken fragments in cre- 
ation left, which serve faintly to 
illustrate the wondrous’ greatness 
of their divine original; but there 
must be a new creation unto spirit- 
ual life by the almighty energy of 
God the Holy Ghost, before the 
man can rise superior to earthly / 
contemplation, and feast in vision 
on the blessings of eternity, the ri- 
ver of God which flows in and 
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through Christ, its source, its spring, 
and fountain head. Here all ‘good 
centres, and from hence all good 
proceeds. Without Christ the earth 
is an empty void. It is a habitation 
en suited to those who know no 
higher joys than it produces, but 
in vain it allures the beloved’ pil- 
grim, it may momentarily lead cap- 
tive by its smiles, but the state is, 
and while Jesus lives as a superior 
object of his contemplation, it must 
be only a state of captivity unwel- 
come to him. 

Of what avail to the soul béwed 
down with sorrow on account of 
guilt, and oppressed with a weight of 
sadness from a sense of base ingrati- 
tude to Jesus, excited by his loving 
favour and tno influence, 
would be the bequeathment of the 
most princely domain, and the most 
costly portion in such circumstances? 
He seeks not, in such condition, re- 
lief from exterior objects: he re- 
quires rest for his soul in the balm of 
Jesus’ precious blood. He seeks 
consolation to his fainting spirits in 
the enjoyment .of Jesus’ smiles at 
his wounded feet. Here he discov- 
ers a fountain which flows freely 
and is all divine; and is conscious 
that no earthly fountain can assuage 
his thirst, that no balsam can ex- 
punge his anguish; and like the hun- 
ted hart on the mountains, he pants, 
he hastens, not for the streams it 
emits, but for those richer streams 
of love and pardon which make glad 
the city of God. And thus it is 
with him more or less throughout 
his journey. He needs a complete 
Saviour, and a full and overflowing 
fountain, and only in those streams 
does he find sweet repose from sin 
and sorrow’s load. | y 

Jesus is indeed the first and fast 
in the estimation of his disciples: 
he is a fountain of felicity and love 
which is admirably adapted to their 
condition, because it abounds in 
mercy and superabounds in grace; 
because its streams at once atone 
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and cleanse., Jesus is the creator 
of his frame, the sustainer of his 
life, the almoner of his wants and 
necessities, and, above all earthly © 
blessings, he is the alpha and omega 
of his salvation, the author of his 
spiritual faith, and the finisher of 
the work through the official work 
of Jehovah the Holy Spirit. Thus 
he renews, confirms, strengthens, 
recovers from and heals our various 
wanderings and backslidings, by the 
incomprehensible power and exhil- 
arating influences of that equally to 
be adored personage’ in the blessed 
Trinity, God the Holy Ghost. 
What an enchanting view of the 
Redeemer of sinners did the proph- 
et Zechariah enjoy when he foretold 
of him that he should become to 
Dayid.and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem a fountain opened for sin and 
uncleanness; where he declares the 
‘discriminating properties of the 
blessing being’ alike applicable both 
to Jew and Gentile, “‘even to as ma- 
ny as it shall please the Lord our 
God to call.” | 
The rich crimson streams of his 
immortal blood, which when his 
precious side was pierced by the 
soldier’s spear first opened the 
blessed fountain, have been ever 
flowing in love and mercy t6 the 
church, and has formed a laver of 
righteousness and peace which has 
often administered to the happiness 
of every believer now in glory, or 
wandering in the.desert, and clean- 
sed them from the stains of black im- 
purity. . Nothing but this precious 
blood.can make clean before God, 
or relieve the guilty conscience. 
No washing of deeira no sacrifice, 
no blood of bulls, or of goats; no 
merits, no works of theirs have in 
the least measure contributed to 
“its fullness: it exists independent of 
them. It is more immeasurable 
than the ocean, is infinitely more 
superabounding in its efficacy than 
all the“aboundings of our pollution, 
and is incalculably free for every 


“_ 
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sensible sinner who flees to it for 
cleansing virtue, for life and salva- 
tion; and it will outlive even time 
itself. 

It is of infinite valwe. There 
would have been no merit or effica- 
cy in this blood, had it not been the 
blood of God or the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. The 
blood which flowed from the Jew- 
ish altars in the performance of their 
ceremonial offerings, as is recorded 
in their ritual, would have claimed 
equal regard for its sovereign pow- 


‘er, were not the purple current 


flowing from his bleeding wounds 
of infinitely higher than human ori- 
In. > 
. Jesus is **the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.” In 
the eternal purpose of God he was 
mediaterily offered as a living sa- 
crifice for sin, even before its being. 
If we carry back our meditations to 
the patriarchal dispensation, we be- 
hold him through the type as the 
Lamb slain; and though on Calva- 
ry’s brow he was actually offered up 
for the purpose of our redemption as 
4 vicarious offering for sin, we only 
there behold him (yet more blessed- 
y) as the bleeding victim. And in 
the eternity to come, he is as the be- 
Joved disciple in the isle of Patmos 
saw him, ‘‘as a lamb that was newly 


_slain,”’ amidst his Father’s throne. 


He is in himself a fountain, the foun- 
tain; and from him proceeds an end- 
less retinue of blessings, extending 
from eternityto a accomplish- 
ing in their course all the destinies of 
the holy'triune Jehovah in behalf 
of his church and people. He is to 
them in a covenant way a fountain 
of love, of. mercy, of pardon, of 
peace, of justification, of :sanctifi- 
cation, and every other benefit they 


s 


can possibly require, which are trea- _ 


sured up in him as their grand cen- 
tre for their supply by the way, un- 
til they drink full draughts of bliss 
with him in the boundless plains of 
unbeclouded day. 
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At the memorable period of his 
crucifixion, when justice sheathed 
his keen sword in his very vitals, 
and the fountain of the great deep 
of unrelenting wrath was broken up 
and descended in appalling catar- 
acts upon his guiltless head, when 
he was numbered with transgressors 
and poured out-his soul unto death 
—then he gave full proof of the ful- 
ness of the fountain of his love, pity, 
grace, and pardon, to a vile and 
guilty race. 

Unlike a pitcher broken at the 
fountain which cannot retain the revi- 
ving fluid for a solitary moment, Je- 
sus, unbroken by affliction, and im- 
maculately holy, harmless and unde- 
filed in himself, being God and 
Man in one glorious Christ, is a fit 
reservoir to contain the blessings 
of the everlasting covenant; the con- 
ditions of which he performed by 
the power of his own might to the 
very full. Yes, Jesus is a true 
fountain, where alone can be found 
that which will satisfy an immortal 
soul. From his wounds flow a con- 
stant stream of blood and water, as 
fresh and efficacious as though now 
reeking from his veins from Calva- 
ry’s tree; as sufficient to atone, to 
pardon, to sanctify and cleanse from 
the contaminating defilement of con- 
tracted guilt as in former ages. It 
is, indeed, new for our application 
every morning and evening of the 
day, and is ever a sovereign balsam 
which possesses in itself healing, 
cleansing and restorative virtues, 
which administer consoling efficacy 
under any the most painful circum- 
stances. ' : 

Jesus is comparable to a fountain, 
from the exhaustless stores of bless- 
edness which abide in him; of which 
abundance he dispenses to his fa- 
mily in every seasén. There can 


be no benefit, either outward or 
spiritual, but what emanates from 
him. The fulness of the streams 
which flew from him, to water and 
bless his choice plantation, have 
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suffered no diminution for ages; and, 
though millions have dreak of the 
rivulet of his discriminating grace, 
and plunged again and again into 
the boundless abyss, aud fathomless’ 
deeps of this uncorrupted fountain, 
richly participating of its delight- 
ful waters;—still it remains, and 
ever shall remain, the same uncrea- 
ted, immeasurable, and inexhausta- 
ble fulness; ever springing up into 
everlasting life; ever flowing 


-through the valley; and finding 


again its true source in the paradise 


of God. Oh! to be hid in the cleft ~ 


side of this smitten Rock—how un- 
speakable mercy! _ 

Jesus is a fountain of light and 
life; of joy and liberty. All our 
springs are in him. ‘The ever-liv- 
ing waters which stream from the 
Rock of ages—the fountain of life; 
afford cooling refreshment to the 
weary pilgrim, in a dry and dreary 
desert, where are no water springs 
—no consoling blessings to propel 
him onwards in his course. These 
peaceful currents which follow the 
vessels of mercy through all the 
winding valley, are pregnant with 
hely consolation; and, when the 
Hol Ghost is pleased to bestow a 
sip by the way, Oh! how exhilara- 
ting to the spirits; what a reviving 
cordial to the soul of the disconso- 
late saint! 


There is no circumstance.can im-- 


ede its freeness of bestowment. 
This fountain is free for every com- 
ing sinner; for every thirsty travel- 
ler, But it is the province of the 
Holy Ghost to administer this 
soothing bliss. It is his power alone 
who giveth life, to produce thirst for 
this sacred ocean, and to satisfy the 
soul’s desires for the waters. of the 
sanctuary. There is no situation in 
which the tried believer may be 
placed, that can render him unwel- 
come to a free participation of the 
drops of. bliss which fall from this 
ever-flowing fountain; for in Jesus 
is enough, and to spare. ‘There is 
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no qualification but a sense of thirst 
needed, to render the most wretch- 
ed welcome to this everlasting 
spring. If Jesus be made a welcome 
guest, in the experience of the soul, 
to him, that soul is welcome~to 
Christ. “Jesus is a free gift; and, 
consequently, all the streams which 
flow from his ocean fulness, as 
the fountain of peace, are all free 
gifts; not purchases, either in whole* 
or in part.. The invitation of the 
Spirit is to the poor and needy, and 
to him that hath no money. The 
streams of mercy, which flow sa 
sweetly throughout the lowly valley, 


are for the thirsty, not the full. A : 


true consciousness of want, and a 
glimpse of the infinite condescen- 
sion and goodness of our Lord to 
supply those wants, which he has 
produced, is the only true qualifi- 
cation. Not being conversant with 
the truth, is a great cause of our 
misery; for, in ignorance of our 
best recommendation being only a 
knowledge of our necessities, we 
a interpose our idol frames, 
and fondly present them as suited 
meetness, preparatory to our ap- 
proach to the fountain head. Hence 


_our souls are filled with darkness} 
“and faith looses,his roll of evidences, 


amidst the dark shadows which in- 
tervene with their glaring aspect. 
Sinners of the deepest die haye 
applied to this fountain, when over- 
come hy thirst, and fainting by the 
way: They sought the streams by 
faith, and experienced_the absolute 
and the unconditional freeness of 
their flow. Nor is there any case 
too desperate. ‘The wounded spir- 
it here resorts for balm and finds re- 
lief; and ‘‘whosoever will, let him 
come,”’ is the invitation of the 


Spit ‘cand partake of the waters | 
0 


life freely.” : 

Satan has tried every stratagem 
to stem the torrents of mercy, and 
to counteract their progress; but 
they have proved to be never-failing 
mercies, incessantly bestowed upon 
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the objects of his love, whom he 
waters every moment, by the Holy 
Spirit’s blessed operations,’ and will 
never leave or forsake them all their 
journey homeward. 

Happy the man who has thus ex- 
perienced the healing virtue, pardon- 
ing efficacy, and strengthening pro- 
perties of this blessed dew of hea- 
vep! The effect is tranquillity and 
peace. Something like this must 
have been the experience of John, 
when he lay reclining on the soft 
couch of the Redeemer’s bosom, 
which, as it heaved, poured forth 
the balmy influence of serenity in his 
soul, and lulled him into the re- 
freshing repose of heavenly rest. 
In such seasons Jesus pours oil on 
the troubled waters; a in his ex- 
perience, gives him a practical il- 
lustration of his infinite power and 
divinity, in hushing the fury of the 
raging elements, and converting the 
tempest of darkness to a calm; in 
causing the hollow winds of tempta- 
tion to cease; or, if they utter, to 
echo responsive the superiur poten- 
cy of his almighty arm, and love. 
How sweet, then, past comparison, 
are these waters of eternal love and 
covenant mercy, partaken under 
the calm shadows of the cross, after 
the heat of a burning sun. How 
much-to be desired is Jesus, the 
glorious substance of every blessing! 
How sweet isa draught from the 
fountain of life and pardon! What 
then, must be the full enjoyment of 
his presence, freed from sin and 
sorrow! 


“There shall we drink full draughts of 
bliss 

And pluck new life from heavenly trees; 

Yet now and then, dear Lord, bestow 

A drop of Heaven on worms below!” 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Infant schools, as the name de- 
notes, are institutions for the in- 


struction of very young children. 
Mr. Wilderspin, who conducts with 
great success, a seminary of this 
ind in London, has publicly de: 
livered, in Edinburgh, an account 
of his system; a short description 
of which I shall endeavour to give, 
that something tangible may be 
furnished, both for the imagination 
of your readers, and for, the foun- 
dation of a few remarks. 

Two hundred children, from the 
age of eighteen months to six years, 
may be taught by one man and one 
woman, with the help of monitors. 
The moniters are taken from among 
the children themselves, and are 
instructed separately in those les- 
sons, which they are to impart to 
the rest. Two monitors are ap- 
pointed to every twenty children. 
One keeps order, while the other 
teaches them by three in succession. 
The first thing communicated, is a 
simple method of prayer; after 
which they are taught to sing, which 
is found to be both a pleasant exer- 
cise in itself, and an excellent means 
of imparting, agreeably and impres- 
sively, many departments of knowl- 
edge. When they have received 
a lesson in the alphabet, boards are 
suspended before each division, con- 
taining a few pictures of animals, 
the costumes of different countries} 
and other similar objects, the names 
of which the little pupils are requi- 
red to learn. Afterwards, they are 
instructed in the use of the Slack: 
in the points of the compass, in the 
simpler principles of lines and rec- 
tilineal figures, and other things of 
a like nature, apportioned to their 
capacities. Some knowledge of 


_ arithmetic is likewise communica- 


ted which, in order to prevent 
weariness, and to enliven the ex- 
ercise,‘is frequently done in a spe- 
cies of chanting. After some facil- 
ity in reading has been obtained, 
boards are used, having a large well- 
drawn figure of some interesting 


‘object, beneath which is a short de- 
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scription of the same, fitted to 
amuse the children, and: to afford 
scope for questioning and explana- 
tion of the teacher. 

A large play-ground is attached 
to the school-house, where there are 
poles having rotatory ropes attached 
to them, on which the children ma 
swing,—wooden bricks, with whic 
they may construct fortifications, 
houses and figures of various kinds— 


and ropes with which, by pulling in. 


great numbers together, they may ac- 
complish great feats of strength; thus 
learning the advantage of co-opera- 
tion. Around the play-ground, are 
plots of flowers, and several fruit 
trees, by being ‘required to abstain 
from which, the children learn to 
respect the right of property. 
short, every means are taken to 
furnish them with healthy exercise, 
and at the same time to communi- 
cate moral lessons, without infring- 
ing on the liberty or pleasure of their 
amusements. Punishment is_in- 
flicted as sparingly as_ possible, 
while the exercises are studiously 
so varied, as to render them es- 
sentially agreeable, and to preclude 
the necessity of appealing to the 
ordinary principle of emulation. 
Such is a short outline of Mr. 
Wilderspin’s method of education, 
to which, as well as to the general 
propriety of the plan, it may not be 
unprofitable to devote a little of 
our attention. Children are intel- 
lectual and moral beings; which 
two parts of their constitution-should 
be considered, both separately, and 
in their mutual influence on one an- 
other. As moral beings, they in- 
herit a portion of that depravity 
which attaches to fallen humanity. 
They are not merely, as some have 
affirmed, blank sheets of paper, 
ready to take any, colour or impres- 
sion whatever from external objects. 
Even admitting this‘representation 
to be correct, how shall they, desti- 
tute as they are of any repulsive 
energy, escape the contamination of 
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that atmosphere of iniquity which 
presses them on all sides. The 
children of the poorer classes, even 
where the parents are most willing 
to do their duty, are almost neces- 
sarily abandoned, for a great part 
of the day, to the chance-gathered 
society which they may meet with 
in the street. What example they 
receive,—what amusements they 
learn, from such companions, a 

lance at the crowded: streets and 
anes of our own city will abundant- 
ly testify. Ifthe matured understan- 
ding and enlightened conscience of 
our first parents, fell: before one 
temptation, how can we expect the 
unpractised intellects, and unripe 
principles of childhood, however 
free by nature from any vicious bias, 
to withstand the repeated and vio- 
lent attacks which are made upon 
its purity by improper . associates? 
Infant schools, therefore, if they did 
nothing nore than withdraw children 
during a.large and important part 
of their-time, from external allure- 
ments, would be well entitled to 
the support of those, who amuse 
themselves with vain speculations, 
respecting the unviciated character . 
of the infant mind. — 

But to us who are constrained to 
take a more melancholy view of the 
very first development of human na- 
ture, who believe that mankind 
‘care shapen in iniquity,” ‘‘and go 
astray from the womb speaking 
lies;??—to us, infant shools present 
a far more sublime and interesting 
object of contemplation. We see 
a greater force to be overcome, and 
we see in these institutions, a ma- 
chinery, capable, to a great extent, 
of conquering even this superior re- 
sistance. e behold children not 
only assailed by temptations from 
without, as numerous as the rays of 
light which press into the eye, but 
also influenced by an inherent ten- 
dency to sin, which acts upon the 
soul as uniformly as the power of 
gravitation does upon the body. To 
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us, therefore, infant schools present 
not merely a negative, but also a 
ositive advantage; they both de- 
end the young mind from outward 
enticement, and present an oppo- 
sing energy to that downward ten- 
dency of the human soul, which if 
not resisted, will, of itself, without 
any foreign impulse, draw the 
youngest child into acts of trans- 
gression. As the evil principle 
begins to work very soon, it is of 
vast moment to check its early op- 
eration; for all moral experience 
confirms the truth of that declara- 
tion of Solomon, ‘The beginning 
of sin is as the letting out of wa- 
ter.’ At first it may be checked; 
but every moment widens the aper- 
ture, increases the ejected mass, 
and augments the diffiulty of resis- 
tance, till at last the torrent becomes 
so vast and furious, that the feeble 
barriers which we can oppose to it 
are instantly swept away. That 
revenge which urges to deeds of vi- 
olence and murder,—that ambition 
which makes an individual the 
scourge of his species—that avarice 
which leads to dishonesty and blights 
the social affections, were all seed- 
lings in the heart of childhood, 
which might, with comparative ease, 
have been then eradicated, but 
which now strike their roots so deep 
in the soil, that the silent word of 
remorse cannot consume them, and 
raise their lofty branches so stoutly, 
that the storms of reproof and 
threatening cannot shake their sta- 
bility. 

Let no one say, that, in attribu- 
ting so great an influence to infant 
schools, we attach too much impor- 
tance to mere human agency. We 
believe, in its full extent, that 
weighty declaration—‘*Without me 
ye can do nothing;”’ but we would 
desire to connect with it that 
which occurs in another place, “I 
can do all things through Christ 
ret tay me.”? We know that 
the Holy Spirit works by human 





agency, and that the latter without 
spiritual influences, is of no avail. 
The question then, just comes to this 
—have we reason to expect the effu- 
sion of a blessing on the use of pro- 
per means? ‘Thus saith the Sa- 
viour, *‘preach the gospel to ever 
creature, and lo, I am with you al- 
ways, even to the end of the world.” 
Infant schools certainly do some- 
thing more than instruct children in 
the gospel; but all that they do be- 
sides is favourable to the accom- 
ee, of the grand design. Bad 

abits are prevented, which often 
stand, like a shield, around the hu- 
man heart, repelling the arrows of 
truth; and many feelings are culti- 
vated which are in harmony with 
Christian principle, and pave the 
way for its introduction. When 
care is taken to form proper habits 
and instill right principles; and 
when, with all this, the gospel itself 
is stated, explained, and recommen- 
ded to children—what more can be 
done by man? ‘The wood is then 
laid ready for the sacrifice, and it 
only remains for fire from heaven to 
come down and inflame it. 

Even if, in many cases, infant 
schools should fail, (as they certain- 
ly will) to impress on the young 
mind a saving conviction of the 
truth, still it is probable, that, in a 
great majority of instances they will 
produce important effects on chil- 
dren as members of society. We 
see many individuals, through the 
operation of mere habit, and the 
infusion of natural honesty and af- 
fection, perform, in an admirable 
way, many of their social and civil 
duties. In the middle and higher 
grades of society, where religion is 
often as dormant as among the law- 
less rabble, we perceive the human- 
izing, and, as far as they go, delight- 
ful effects, produced by maxims and 
habits of politeness. By these, 
when not carried to a foolish excess, 
the softness of natural affection is 
elicited, and a regard for the 
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feelings of others is fostered, which, 
as far as social comfort is concern- 
ed, supplies, to a certain extent, the 
want of genuine religion. | This 
partial rectitude of principle, and 
gentleness of feeling, so essential to 
the present happiness of a people, 
will probably be the extensive con- 
sequence of infant schools, since 
they withdraw children from that 
brutality of manner to which they 
are exposed in the public streets, 
and which is sure to communicate 
to those who witness and imitate it, 
a corresponding vulgarity of mind. 
In such institutions as I am recom- 
mending, care can be taken to give 
a tone of kindliness and civility to 
the affections and intercourse of the 
children, among so vast a number of 
whom, as sympathy always strength- 
ens the principles by which it is 
called forth, the universality of this 
amiable feeling may be expected to 
strike it deep into the infant mind. 
Such are the direct consequences 
to be anticipated on the hearts of 
children from infant schools, by pro- 
moting moral habits and fostering 
kindly feelings; but we must not 
overlook the indirect influence of 
their intellectual. education, which 
is of almost equal importance. En- 
lightened instructions, and the ex- 
ercise of the mental powers, serve 
not only to strengthen the intellect, 
but also to give a firmness to the 
mind, which enables it to maintain 
and prolong the moral impressions 
received. Moral habits and feel- 
ings, without the illumination of the 
understanding, are mere blind ten- 
dencies, like the gravitation of in- 
ert matter, which ceases when the 
attracting object is removed; where- 
as, when they receive the sanction 
of an enlightened conscience, and 
their excellence is perceived by avig- 
orous intellect, they become inhe- 
rent principles, depending not for 
their energy on external excite- 
ment. 
In proportion as the mental facul- 
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ties are strengthened, is the dan- 
er diminished, of children being 
ignorantly led into sin, with the 
malignity of which they are unac- 
quilated. A tone of manly thought 
is imparted, which descries conse- 
uences, spurns dictation, and even 
altghts in asserting its own inde- 
pendence. Such as know well the 
sure bo artery on which they have 
reared their judgments, are in little 
danger of being shaken by plausible 
objections. And those whose mor- 
al knowledge and practice, places 
them on that high vantage-ground, 
from which they can perceive the 
relative nature and consequences of 
virtue and vice, are less liable to be 
drawn from their attachment to 
oodness, than those whose vision 
is obscured by the noxious vapours 
of sin. Intellectual education, 
therefore, both gives greater firm- 
ness to the moral principles, and 
enables the mental eye to discover 
more clearly the malignant charac- 
ter and pernicious consequences of 
vice. 

The human mind delights in ac- 
tivity, and if not furnished with op- 
portunities of exertion, will seek out 
occasions of employment for itself. 
But as we believe children to pos- 
sess an inherent proneness to sin, it 
is evident that the natural exercise 
of their powers will be directed to 
vicious objects. Great excellence, 
therefore, must belong to any plan, 
which furnishes children with inno- 
cent means of exerting their facul- 


ties, and affords incitement to such 


harmless activity. This is emi- 
nently the case with infant, as well 
as other intellectual schools, where 
youthful minds are directed to an 
excellent and interesting method of 
exertion, which raises them in the 
scale of reason, and has besides this 
valuable quality, that it is quite 
pure in itself, nnd makes no in- 
fringement on the rights or the hap- | 
piness of others. “But the immedi- | 
ate occupation is only part of that 
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benefit which arises from habitua- 
ting children to intellectual effort; 
for the habit thus formed, and the 
capacity thus imparted, will follow 
them through life, impelling them 
to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
often turning their-feet from the al- 
luring paths of vice, by presenting 
to their view more refined pleasures. 

Not the least pleasing circum- 
stance connected with infant schools 
is the harmonizing influence which 
they may cadicnclly have upon the 
parents. Nothing can be conceived 
more persuasive than the simple 
remarks of an enlightened child, 
whose age entirely excludes the idea 
of affectation or authority.. The in- 
formation communicated by the chil- 
dren to their parents will probably 
excite curiosity, while the moral les- 
sons imparted at schools, and repea- 
ted at home, may strike seriousness 
into the heart of veteran transgress- 
ors, and show the power of Him who 
*‘ out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings perfects praise. ”’ 

The experiment which has been 
so efficient in London is to be tried 
in Edinburgh, the inhabitants of 
whieh are never backward to any 
work which may improve the con- 
dition of humanity. Prejudices 
will be felt by some against so im- 
portant an experiment, the very 
grandeur of which is apt to dazzle 
the vision; but these must soon give 
way before the ardent reasonable- 
ness and excellence of the proposal. 
I. cordially hope that it may meet 
with the zealous patronage of the 
citizens of Edinburgh, and may be 
as successful in its operation as the 
purest patriotism and philanthropy 


can desire.—[ 4d. Chr. Instructer. . 


ad 


MR. IRVING ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Irving is no trimmer, and 

his talents are eq@al to his courage: 

so that where he is right, he is no- 





bly right; and where wrong, pro- 
portionably wrong. He gives no 
quarter to any man of any party; 
he graduates only for the extremes 
of heat and cold, frost and fever; 
all measure, all qualification he in- 
stinctively rejects. Hence his vol- 
umes are a strange tissue of oppo- 
sites: a repertory of anomalies:. 
amagazine of splendid good and 
splendid (never intentional) evils: 
you alternately smile and frown 
in every page; all are pleased with 
some, Pe none with all; and toan- 
alyze and pronounce an opinion up- 
on the whole, you must give an es- 
timate, paragraph by paragraph, and 
often line by line. 

These observations occur to my 
mind in reading the following pas- 
sage upon the doctrine of assur- 
ance; and which I cite, without 
note or comment, for the benefit of 
all whom it may concern. It may 
furnish an appropriate sequel to the 
discussion in your pages on the sub- 


ject. 


- Besides these forms,” says Mr. 
Irving, ‘‘which the revival of the 
last fifty years has assumed, there 
is another engendering by the sub- 
tlety of Satan, which to delineate 
and expose aright may be of great 

rofit to the Christian church: for it 
hath not yet settled into,the chron- 
ical state of asect andparty. The 
Arminian spirit of preaching expe- 
rience, and registering experience, 
which is nothing different from the 
confessions and good works of the 
Papists, hath at length begun to 
alarm many with apprehensions for 
the honour of -Christ: who, (not 
comprehending the proper position 
from which to contend, through 
their ignorance of the true visible 
church, which they see only in our 
Arminian and Pelagian formalists, 
who call themselves churchmen, but 
are of the synagogue of Satan,) do 
come forth in their own single 
strength, and preach the assurance 
of faith, the immediate and instant 
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assurance of our salvation through 
Christ Jesus. They preach Chyist, 
as they term it; that is, the liberty 
of salvation through his merits; and 
they say, Do you believe that you 
are saved? And if you say ‘yes,’ 
they call upon you to rejoice, to go 
on and prosper. And on they go 
at full gallop, rushing against every 
sober-minded Christian, and up- 
braiding him as they pass. Our 
ood old distinctions between justi- 
cation by faith in the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, the assu- 
rance of which, we also allow, must 
commence the Christian’s work, 
and sanctification through faith in 
the Holy Spirit,—the former an act. 
the latter a work,—they give little 
or no heed to whatever: sthough I 
believe this distinction to be at the 
foundation of all sound doctrine, 
and not without the loss of both 
truths to be confounded.” ----“This 
infection runs like wildfire: this 
seed aprines up like Jonah’s gourd; 
and like Jonah’s gourd it will per- 
ish, affording no shelter toa man’s 
soul in the strong heat of the sun. 
One cannot but love their zeal, and 
admire the ringlets of their childish 
beauty, and the freshness of their 
downy cheek; but, ah! what shall 
these avail in the day of fierce and fie- 
ry controversy, when man must brave 
the battle’s edge and snatch the 
martyr’s: crown from the midst of 
the fire? I also love them as I love 
my sweet children, and delight my- 
self with their soft and yielding 
spirits; but when I speak to them 
as men, straighway they are offend- 
ed. God knows how [ suffer dai- 
ly in my heart, when I behold these, 
and many other exemplifications, 
around me, of this thinness of soil, 
perceiving how we shall be broken 
upon the first onset of the enemy, 
which the Lord for the present re- 
straineth, and which may he long re- 
strain! for who could look upon the 
tents of Israel scattered, and the 
children of the living God discomfit- 
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ed?”——Rev. E. Irving on the Par- 
able of the Sower, Lecture II. pp. 
488—490. ! 

As I have promised to cite with- 
out note or comment, I must leave 
the eccentric author to pat the 
‘‘downy cheeks”? of his Malaniste 
friends on the one hand, and to skir- 
mish on the other with more sturdy 
opponents, who certainly will not 
admit his assertion that ‘*preaching 
and registering experience” is “no- 
thing different from Popery.” I, 
however, fully concur with him in 
opinion that the doctrine of assur- 
ance without evidence is a* sickly 
exotic, unknown to the pure faith of 
the Gospel; for, as has been well 
remarked, ‘‘the Holy Spirit bears 
witness; but a witness must have 
something to witness to;” and 
therefore, view the matter as we 
may, in the end it comes to this, 
—‘‘a tree is known by its fruits, 
and faith without works is dead.” 

Christian Observer. 


MASONIC RESPONSIBILITY. 


Free Masonry professes to be an 
institution standing upon and rising 
out of the system of Divine revela- 
tion—a plant receiving birth and 
nourishment from the soil of sacred 
truth; not self-created nor indepen- 
To speak of 
Free Masonry, then, as openly 
making claims equal to, or great- 
er than Christianity, is to talk ab- 
surdly enough. 

It is a society whose professed 
object is to promote the practical 
efficiency of the Scripture precepts 
and doctrines. To call it a sus- 
stiruTE for the religion of the Bi- — 
ble, is as proper as to call a church 
or Christian society, governing it- 
self by the scriptures, and labour- ~ 
ing to promote the practice of vir- 
tue and piety, a susstrruTE for the 
religion of the Bible. ; - 
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The defence which we have made 
of the principles of speculative Free 
Masonry is that which we think ev- 
ery honest, candid and well-inform- 
ed mind must admit. To their doc- 
trines and speculative opinions—to 
their system as such,—we are bold 
to assert Masons have no enemies, 
but ignorance, narrow-minded big- 
otry, and downright infidelity. The 
unbeliever, of course, is as much 
out of place in the lodge as in the 
church. The enlightened Chris- 
tian can have nothing to object to 
their principles, which are in fact 
his own, being drawn directly from 
the scriptures. Respecting the Ma- 
sonic character the language used 
by Masons themselves is: “‘1T ts 
NOT, NEITHER CAN IT BE A SECRET, 
THAT A GOOD MASON IS OF NECESSI- 
TY TRULY AND EMPHATICALLY A 
CHRISTIAN.” 

But after all that may be said of 
the excellence of the principles of 
the masonic institution, one ques- 
tion remains, the chief with judi- 
cious minds; WHAT ARE ITS PRAC- 
TICAL EFFECTS? The means which 
Masonry, as a society, employs to 
inculcate good principles and pro- 
mote the practice of virtue and re- 
ligion in the world, are they proved 
to be well chosen to accomplish the 
object? Or, in fewer words, is Free 
Masonry beneficial to society? Ac- 
cording as they see reason to de- 
cide this question in the affirmative 
or negative, men of sense and be- 
nevolent principles will generally 
approve or disapprove of the socie- 
ty. It should therefore, doubtless, 
be the part of all true Masons, who 
cordially approve of the institution 
and would extend its influence, to 
exert themselves to bring men to 
decide this question in the affirma- 
tive. But for this purpose no arts 
of logic will suffice. —Mere profes- 
sions of principles, though ever so 
high and pure, will fail. Creeds 
are ajdead letter—words are but 
breath. Men will look, and ought 





to look, for the fruits of Masonry: 
their attention cannot be turned 
away from this point. By THEIR 
FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM, is and 
must be the rule of judgment in re- 
spect to Masons, not less than oth- 


‘ers. All men must be able to see 


much fruit, before all men will cor- 
dially approve the institution. It 
is a common-sense way of judging 
which the world has, as well as wise 
men and Christians; and no man, 
and no society of men should expect 
to escape this trial by the plain, 
unsophisticated matter-of-fact evi- 
dence of their works. 

We have glanced at the princi- 
ples and the creed of your order; 
we now appeal to you in view of 
those principles, and ask—What 
sort of men ought you to be? What, 
to be consistent with your profes- 
sion! What, to support and re- 
commend the institution you love, 
and of which you say with an enthu- 
siasm worthy of the best of causes, 
‘We as Masons do know that the 
system, as such, is emphatically ex- 
cellent in its nature, and we are 
bound in conscience and every be- 
nevolent affection which warms the 
heart, that rejoices in the promo- 
tion of human happiness, to pro- 
claim it to the world!’ Bound in 
conscience to proclaim Masonry,to 
the world! How can-you do it? 
Not merely by declaring the excel- 
lence of its principles: not by a re- 
commendation of words only,—they 
are breath spent to no’ better pur- 
pose’than to injure your cause, if the 

ractical results as exhibited in the 
lives of your members, do not bear 
out the. recommendation. But as 
conscientious and good men, let 
your zeal glow with a holy ardor, 
to give energy to the moral and re- 
ligious principles of ‘your institu- 
tion. If there be need of informa- 
tion, let a reformation be commen- 
ced by you. Let the enthusiasm of 
action mingle with the enthusiasm of 
your words and feelings: and when 
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you gather again around your secret 
altar, load it with victims—sacra- 
fice every vice that may be found 
among you; and let every good prin- 
ciple of Masonry be cherished and 
warmed into life and activity. 
Then, and not till then, can you 
proclaim Masonry to the world with 
success. 

Your creed is in the hands of 
men; your principles are before the 
world: a comparison will be made 
between your creed and your lives. 
If these shall be found generally to 
disagree—if few are found to be the 
“more honest or charitable, virtuous 
or pious, for professing the excellent 
principles of your society, depend 
upon it, just or unjust though you 
should deem it, the world will 
judge harshly of Masonry: nothing 
can prevent it; and the judicious, 
yes, the most judicious, will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the practical 
excellence of Masonry. The wise 
will fear, and not without reason, 
that the means which your society 
uses to impress moral and religious 
truths upon the hearts of men, are fee- 
ble and injudicious; and therefore, 
much as they may approve and ad- 
mire the abstract doctrines and 
principles of your society, will fail 
to give their full approbation to it. 
They cannot do it as honest and 
ood men. In saying these things, 

know I but state the convictions 
of your own minds on the subject. 
You all see the consequences which 
would inevitably follow the gen- 
eral failure of Masons to live their 
principles—to act out the pure and 
sublime sentiments of virtue and 
religion which are combined in the 
creed of the society, and ought to 
purify and elevate the character of 
every member. You are, and 


must be expected to be strictly 
moral men: nay, more, according 
to your own showing, as good Ma- 
sons, you must be expected to be 
also true Christians, ready to do 
all in your power to promote the 
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success and spread of the Gospel of 
Christ, so woven into the whole of 
your system. Cherish among your- 
selves the pure principles of Mason- 
ry. There are no wounds so deep 
as those which a good cause may re- 
ceive in the house of its friends. 
The bold thrust of an enemy’s lance 
may be parried, but against the se- 
cret dagger of a pretended friend 
there is no security. Enemies 
without cannot harm you while 
your fortress is guarded and safe 
within—You have before you the 
impenetrable shield of Jehovah’s 
eternal and immutable truth. 

And in conclusion: by all your re- 
gard for the institution of Masonry 


'—by all your desires for the dissem- 


ination of its pure and holy princi- _ 
ples, to promote the temporal and 
eternal good of mankind—by all 
your hopes ofa future reward, we 
beseech you, look well to enforce 
among yourselves, within your 
Lodge, the Divine precepts of Ma- 
sonry. ‘The eyes of all men are, 
particularly at this time, eagerly 
fixed upon you, to scrutinize the 
nature and tendency of your socie- 
ty. You may hear from a distance 
a voice of reproach, loud and bitter, 
raised against you. Enforce and live 
up to your principles, and the noi- 
sy tongué of Slander will be para- 
lyzed, and the breath of Calumny 
lose its poison. RaiLinc For RAIL- 


‘ING you may not return: you are 


taught TO OVERCOME EVIL WITH 
coop. The Omniscient eye of God 
is upon you, to take cognizance 
how your obligations are-met, your 
vows fulfilled, and your duties dis- 
charged, and the record of them is 
kept in Heaven.—[£ztract from 
Rev. Mr. Boyden’s Sermon before 
the Staunton Lodge. 


INTEMPERANCR. 


In every enterprise, undertaken 
for the benefit of mankind, the 
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Christian public have a part, and 
a very important part, to perform; 
but more especially when that en- 
terprise aims at the moral improve- 
ment of the world. In questions 
of government, or matters of mere 
temporal concern, perhaps the 
Christian may find an apology for 
his neutrality, as being engaged in 
objects of higher’and more sublime 
benevolence. _ But when vice is to 
be put down, and virtue promoted, 
he is called upon by a voice which 
he cannot disregard, by the voice of 
religion and of God, to take an ac- 
tive and a zealous part.—There is 
no excuse in this war. When vice 
prevails, the Christian is an enlisted 
soldier, and should ever be found in 
armour. His sword should be al- 
ways drawn and ready for the con- 
flict—Here silence is crime; and in- 
pate is treason.—The only in- 
quiry he has to make is, Is the ene- 
my in the field? and that inquiry an- 
swered in the affirmative, he has 
nothing to do but to act. He has 
no question of duty to settle, for 
that is already settled 3; and when- 
ever a plan is devised for good, the 


Christian should be relied upon as 


an active and efficient cooperator. 
To do good is, and should be, his 
employment—the business of his life. 
His Master’s example is before him, 
and he is called upon to imitate it; 
and just so far as he does this, he is 
entitled to the character which he 
assumes, and the name by which he 
is known; just so far as he fails to 
do this, he forfeits the Christian 
character and disgraces the Chris- 
tian name. 

Is intemperance a vice, and does 
it prevail; and are the Christian pub- 
lic indifferent spectators of the de- 
solations of this fell destroyer? Can 
they view with apathy its ravages 
and be guiltless? Are they not call- 
ed upon by the principles of that 
benevolent and heavenly religion 
which they profess, to act as a body 
on this all-important subject? Sir, 


intemperance aims a deadly blow at _ 
every thing they-holddear. Iteradi- 
cates from the human heart aon feel- 
ing and every principle which reli- 
gion inspires, and it poisons the very 
soil in which it grows. Where this 
vice is found, humanity weeps, virtue 
disappears and religion dies away. 

But how can it be arrested? I an- 
swer, in no way but by starvation. 
It isa monster which you cannot 
kill, as long as yowfeed it. All the 
weapons on earth fall harmless at its 
feet, as long as you give it food. 
As well may you arrest the light- 
ning in its course, as stop that migh- 
ty stream of intemperance which at 
this moment flows over this land, as 
long as you supply the springs from 
whence it issues. ‘There is nothing 
but a drought, an universal and ever- 
lasting drought of spirituous liquors 
that can dry it up. You may res 
assured that it will prevail, till there 
is throughout the country a famine 
ofardent spirits. All other ways 
have been tried in vain. This and 
this alone promises success. Ifany 
man can devise any other plan for 
its extermination, I am willing to 
hear him: but no man ever did, and 
I believe no man ever can. And, 
Sir, I believe every one who sup- 
plies the fountain is a partaker of 
the guilt; and that every distiller, 
and vender, and purchaser of ar- 
dent spirits, is accessary to the crime 
of drunkenness.—It is an unhal- 
lowed traffic, and like the traffic 
in human blood, should receive the 
unqualified reprobation of the Chris- 
tian community. It is their cue 
and a duty which they cannot safe- 
ly neglect, to enter with efficiency 
into the principles of this Society, 
and thereby lend their aid to’ re- 
move the cause of that tremendous 
evil which they all pretend to de- 
plore. . 

But Iam sorry to say they do not. 
A large proportion of the Christian 
community, are at this moment en- , 
gaged in the spread of intemperance. 
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They are either supplying the poi- 
son that nourishes it, or by their 
example encouraging its use. The 
plan for the promotion of temper- 
ance, in which you, Sir, are en- 
gaged, has not received from them 
that cordial and efficient co-opera- 
tion, to which itis entitled. Many 
of them act as if they had no duty 
to perform. Many are found to be 
the bold and fearless advocates of 
ardent spirits, and they manifest a 
zeal on this subject which they do 
on no other. Religion itself has 
never called forth half the exertions, 
which they have made to keep up 
the use of spirituous liquors, and 
thereby to insure the spread of in- 
temperance. In years gone by, 
this has been done ignorantly. Till 
within a short period, an Egyptian 
darkness, has prevailed upon this 
subject, and all have been guilty 
without knowing it. For the time 
past, all need a decree of amnesty, 
and the past opinions and practices 
of the Christian world should be re- 
pented of and forgotten. But, Sir, 
this excuse no longer exists. A 
light has beamed upon the world, 
and the sun of temperance is now 
shining with full effulgence. In its 
rays the horrors of intemperance 
are clearly and distinctly seen, and 
a remedy for them is revealed. Aw- 
fully dark must be the moral vision 
of that man, whose eyes cannot see 
this light; and awfully perverse that 
heart that does not rejoice in it. 
There is no longer any doubt of the 

art which the Christian should act. 

eis imperiously called upon by 
the principles of his religion, to dis- 
solve all connexion with the intox- 
icating cup. Every glass he drinks 
is a warrant for his neighbour to do 
the like; and intemperance is sure 
to follow the use of ardent spirits. 
There is nothing on earth that can 
prevent it, and as long as human 
nature remains the same, this will 
continue to be the case. No man 
can therefore encourage that use; 
New SEriEs, 
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no man can supply the poison, with- 
out being responsible for the conse- 
quences. The trader knows that 
every barrel he purchases _ will 
spread sorrow and grief wherever 
it is carried. There is a moral cer- 
tainty, that every gallon that is car- 
ried into the country, will help to 
keep alive that baneful disease, 
which rages with a fury that knows 
no restraint, and with a force that 
cannot be resisted. Every man, 
therefore, who carries it into the 
country is directly concerned in pro- 
ducing that mass of pauperism, dis- 
ease and crime, which result from 
intemperance. He supplies the fuel 
that keeps alive the flame, and he 
is the incendiary who spreads that 
liquid fire which involves the peace 
and happiness of the domestic cir- 
cle, the promise of youth, and the 
hopes, of old age, in one general 
ruin. 

Sir, the vending of ardent spirits 
cannot be carried on without guilt. 
Every grog-shop exhibits scenes 
that religion cannot witness with- 
out horror. Here every evil pas- 
sion is fed! here every base propen- 
sity is nourished! Here is kept the 
food of drunkenness, and hither re- 
sort all those miserable victims of 
the disease who would rather die of 
it than becured! Here is found the 
poison that vitiates the taste of the 
temperate, and prepares them to 
supply the places of those who die 
of this plague! Here the temperate 
drink, and here the temperate learn 
to be drunkards! Sir, all the drunk- 
ards in the country are brought up 
at these stores. ‘They are the 
schools of intemperance; and as 
long as they continue the traffic in 
ardent spirits, they will continue to 
be the poison of the land. As long 
as they furnish the supply of ardent 
spirits called for, they will continue 
to send forth through the towns in 
which they are found, a pestilence, 
laying waste every noble and man- 
ly feeling of the human heart, and 
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every lovely trait in the human cha- 
racter. Is not this so? Where were 
the drunkards of our villages form- 
ed, but at those places where ar- 
dent spirits are sold? Whereis the 
origin of all that poverty, disease 
ee crime, which are traced to in- 
temperance, but at those Aceldamas 
of human blood? Where can the 
wife and the mother find the cause 
of that fountain of tears which they 
are constrained to shed, but at 
these fountains of ardent spirits? 
And can the Christian carry on this 
traffic? can he supply the lava which 
scorches the land, and be innocent? 
Does he find nothing in that benign 
religion which he professes, to for- 
bid it? Can he be the agent of in- 
temperance, the commissary of the 
drunkard, and feel no remorse? 
Sir, I know the vender tells you he 
is not answerable for the conse- 
quences—that he frowns on intem- 
perance, and withholds the cup 
from the drunkard. But this is not 
so. Does not the vender know the 
effects of ardent spirits? Does he 
not know the consequences which 
they will assuredly produce? Does 
he not know that of those who drink, 
many will be drunken? And can he 
supply the cause, and detach him- 
self from the effect? Can he hurl 
fire-brands throughout your city, and 
witness the conflagration, and claim 
exemption from the blame? Can 
he spread the contagion among 
your families; and when he hears the 
dying groan, and sees the funeral 
car, tell you that he is innocent? 
Yet the vender of ardent spirits does 
all this. Hespreads the intoxica- 
ting cause; he sees the drunken ef- 


fect; he hears the drunken curse; he 
witnesses the drunken revel; he is 
surrounded with it; he is producing 
it; and yet tells you that he is inno- 
cent! Wonderful fatuity! But, 
Sir, he knows the responsibility is 
so great that he shrinks from ac- 
knowledging it. He sees the guilt 
and the woe, and shudders at the 
thought of being its cause. And 
well he may, but he cannot escape. 
As long as he furnishes the means 
of drunkenness to others, he is a 
partaker of the crime, and an ac- 
cessary before the fact. And, Sir, 
he should be so held in public opin- 
ion. He should be held directly re- 
sponsible for the consequences of 
his acts, and the same odium which 
attaches te the principal should at- 
tach to all accessaries. But, Sir, he 
tells you he frowns on intemperance. 
So, perhaps, he does. After pro- 
ducing it, he frowns on the wretch 
that he has made drunken, and ab- 
hors his own offspring. But every 
retailer should remember that the 
drunkards with whom he is sur- 
rounded arehis own children and 
apprentices, and that they afford a 
living exhibition of the character of 
his own deeds. When he_ looks 
upon them, ragged, filthy, and de- 
based; when he hears the noon-day 
curse and the midnight broil, he 
should say here is my work, this is 
what Ihave done. It is my trade 
to make such men. I have spent 
my life init. And if he is a Chris- 
tian and duly appreciates his guilt, 
he will raise his hands to heaven, 
and before God declare that he will 
make no more such.—[£ztract 
from Mr. Kittredge’s Address. 





Dewmankx is distinguished from all other countries by the noble decree 
of the King, that ‘‘every Deaf and Dumb infant born in his kingdom, 
shall receive an education necessary to render him a useful member of so- 


ciety.” 












A Father’s Lament. 


Poetry. 
A FATHER’S LAMENT. 


By W. Howitt. 


Two creatures of a pleasant life were mine; 
My house they filled with a perpetual joy; 
Twin lamps that chased all darkness did they shine, 
My fairy girl and merry hearted — 
I never dreamt death would their mirth destroy; 
For they were dwelling ’mid life’s freshest springs; 
And I was busied with a fond employ, 
Ranging the future on hope’s fearless wings, 
And gathering for them thence how many pleasant things! 


But a dark dream has swept across my brain, 

A wild, a dismal dream that will not break; 
A rush of fear, an agony of pain— 

Pangs and suspense that inly make me _— 
My boy! my boy! I saw thy sweet eyes take 

A strange unearthly lustre, and then fade; 
And oh! I deemed my heart must surely break 

As, stooping, I thy pleasant locks ether 
And felt that thou must die, and they in dust be laid. 


Spring like a spirit is upon the earth— 
Forth gush the flowers and fresh leaves of the tree. 


And I had planned, with wonder and with mirth, 
The bird, the nest, the blossom, and the bee, 

To fill thy boyish bosom, till its glee 
O’erflowed my own with transport: In far years 

I felt thy hand in mine, by stream and lea 
Wandering in gladness. But these Biineing fenre 


Why will they thus gush forth, though richer hope appears? 
Far other land thy happy feet have trod; 
Far other scenes thy tender soul has known; 
The golden city of the Eternal God; 
The rainbow splendours of the eternal Throne. 
Through the pearl-gate how lightly hast thou flown! 
The streets of lucid gold— he chrysolite 
Foundations have received thee. Dearest one! 
That thought alone can break affliction’s might— 
Feeling that thou art blest, my heart again is light. 


Thanks to the Framer of life’s mystery! 
Thanks to the Illuminator of the grave! 
Vainly on Time’s obscure and tossing sea, 
Hope did I seek, and comfort did I crave; 
But He who made neglected not to save— 
My child!—Thou hast allied me to the blest; 
I cannot fear what thou didst meekly brave; 
I cannot cease to long with thee to rest— 
But heaven is doubly heaven with thee, with thee possessed. 
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Review of Works on Catechising. (Noy. 


Meview. 


From the Christian Observer. 

1. Hore Catechetice, or an Exposition 
of the Duty and Advantages of Public 
Catechising in the Church. By W. 
S. Griry, M. A. 5s. 6d. London. 1828. 

2. The State of the Curates of the Church 
of England, in reference to the Rev. W. 
§. Gitty’s Hore Catechetice. By A 
Parish Priest, London. 1828. 

3. A Translation of the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism, with Scripture Proofs at length. 
By A Grapvuate or THE UNIVERSITY 
or Oxror. 3s. Oxford. 1828. 

4. The Geneva Catechism, Translated 
from the French. 2d Edition. London. 

5. Catechism, No. Three, being the 
Church Catechism enlarged, explain- 
ed, and proved from Scripture. By 
the Right Reverend Brsnor Honart. 
New York. 1827. 


Ir, instead of transcribing the 
above few titles from publications 
which happen to be now lying be- 
fore us, we had endeavoured to col- 
lecta complete catalogue of recent 
catechetical works, both at home 
and abroad, the very copiousness of 
the list would have shewn the great 
importance which we trust is begin- 
ning at length to be again attached 
to this long-neglected part of Chris- 
tian instruction. Before reading 
and books became common, catechi- 
sing was one of the chief instruments 
for initiating children in the know- 
ledge of the doctrines and duties of 
their holy faith. The practice had, 
however, during the last century, 
declined so generally, especially in 
our own church, that its importance 
seemed to be in danger of being al- 
together forgotten; but happily, by 
means of our Infant-schools, Sun- 
day-schools, and daily schools, par- 
ticularly those on the plan of the 
National Society, it has been revi- 
ved, and the attention of our clergy 
is becoming increasingly alive to its 
value; several of our prelates, and in 
particular the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, having invited their 
special attention to the subject. 
Still, even school catechising is not 





generally conducted on the best and 
most efficient plans; and pastoral 
catechising in the church is almost 
unknown. The question for consi- 
deration is, how can these defects 
be best remedied? 

First, then, are materials for cate- 
chetical instruction wanting? This 
surely will not be for a moment ur- 
ged; for we have scores upon scores 
of catechisms, drawn up according 
to the taste, ability, and — 
opinions of the several compilers. 
The three which happen quite cas- 
ually to lie before us, form the 
characteristic specimen of these pro- 
ductions. First, we have an Eng- 
lish translation of the modern Ge- 
neva Catechism, which the transla- 
tors are pleased to inform us “con- 
tains an exposition of that mild and 
evangelical system of Christianity 
which prevails in the Geaevan and 
some of the French Protestant 
churches;” and which they strongly 
recommend as “a veluabts manual 
for young persons, and as a text- 
book for Sunday instruction.” 
Then, to set against this *¢mild sys- 
tem,”’ we have a translation of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, sanctioned 
by the celebrated Synod of Dort, in 
1618, about half a century after its 
original publication. And then, as 
neither of these is Episcopalian, 
there lies opportunely by their side 
a recent catechism by Bishop Ho- 
bart, of New York, graduated to a 
somewhat elevated scale of high- 
church doctrine; and we fear virtu- 
ally, if not professedly, leaving all 
classes of Christians, except Epis- 
copalians, to the uncovenanted mer- 
cies of God. If in this inference 
we are mistaken, we will readily 
correct it at the instance of the 
Right Reverend and respected au- 
thor. 

These three publications, taken 
up almost at hazard from among 
scores extant, and without as yet 
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noticing a single book of home 
growth, shew that there is no defi- 
ciency of materials for catechetical 
instruction. But, in truth, we 
would not go to Geneva, to Heid- 
elberg, or even to our high-church 
friends in America, for our mate- 
rials. 

First, the Geneva Catechism is 
a work of more than two hundred 
pages, and certainly contains a vast 
mass of valuable and scriptural mat- 
ter; but its ‘‘mild” system is by no 
means, as the translators maintain, 
truly ‘‘evangelical,”’ though its dis- 
crepancies are rather those of de- 
fect than excess. Its alleged mild- 
ness is not **milk for babes,”? but 
an insipid watery dilution, into 
which, however, some deleterious 
ingredients occasionally find ad- 
mission. Suppose, for example, 
that the catechumen wished to have 
an answer to these three important 
questions: Who is Jesus Christ? 
How does he save sinners? And 
have good works any connexion 
with salvation? We find scattered 
in different parts of this catechism 
the following answers, which we 
translate from the French, now ly- 
ing before us. (Geneva, 1819. 
Second edition.) First the cate- 
chumen wishes to know who is Je- 
sus Christ? It is answered, ‘**He 
is the Son of God, the promised 
Messiah, the only Saviour.” This 
is true, and so far it is well; but 
what mean these expressions? Is 
Christ a created being, or are we to 
attribute to him the prerogative of 
Divinity? Here our Genevese in- 
structors, though we will do thein 
the justice to own that they quote 
Scripture, not excepting texts the 
most decisive of our Lord’s Divini- 
ty, yet dilute and sophisticate the 
whole by such inadequate com- 
ments as the following. ‘*Why is 
Christ called the only Son of God? 


On account of his miraculous birth, 
the excellency of his nature, and 
his intimate union with God.*”? We 
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then next ask, What is the way of 
salvation through Christ; or, as this 
catechism equivocally expresses it, 
¢¢How has Christ saved us from our 
sins??? And we find the following 
answer: ‘‘First, by announcing, 
and confirming by his death, the 
pardon of our sins upon condition 
of repentance; and secondly, by 
yeah. to us in his doctrine, in his 
example, and in the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, the means by which we ma 
be sanctified and merit salvation.” 
This might surely be enough as an 
illustration of unscriptural doctrine; 
but we turn over fifty pages to the 
head of good works, the meritori- 
ous sanctification just mentioned, 
and there we find the unscriptural 
leading question, ‘*Why does the 
Gaapet promise salvation to those 
who practise good works?” to which 
we have the unscriptural answer: 
‘¢Because God in his mercy is pleas- 
ed to be satisfied with our intentions 
and efforts, and to recompense them 
with eternal life.”? Such is the 
‘‘mild system,” of modern Gene- 
vese catechetical instruction; such 
the food upon which, alas! the youth 
of a once pure and flourishing Pro- 
testant church are now nourished. 
We could tolerate by the side of 
such a catechism, the catechisms of 
the Church of Rome itself, especial- 
ly as in them the false doctrines are 
plainly to be discerned and repro- 
bated; while those of Geneva are so 
speciously disguised, so artfully in- 
culcated by negatives rather than by 
startling propositions, that they are 
the more insidious and dangerous. 
Shall we then revert from Geneva 
to Heidelberg; from Calvinism un- 
calvinized in Calvin’s own city, to 
Calvinism as recognized in the Cal- 
vinian councils of Dort? Now we 
are quite willing to admit that the 
latter is a far more Scriptural spe- 
cimen of divinity, and far more 
like our own articles than the for- 
mer; for, however the name of Dort 
may startle many readers, the Heid- 
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elberg catechism is by no means a 
violent polemical pr uction; there 
is comparatively little in it that is 
exclusively, much less superlative- 
ly, Calvinistic; it reduces all its mat- 
ter to three well-arranged heads; 
the greatness of our sin and misery, 
the means whereby we may be de- 
livered from our sin and misery, 
and the gratitude due to God for 
our deliverance; and these points it 
unfolds and discusses with a clear- 
ness and a constant application of 
Scripture proofs, that render it a 
very valuable and useful document, 
and we are thankful to the ‘*Gra- 
duate of the University of Oxford,” 
who has given it to the English reader 
in a vernacular dress. Still it is 
not adapted for a Church-ef-Eng- 
land catechism; not only because it 
states some theological points dif- 
ferently to us, but because it does 
not recognize that episcopal disci- 
pline which churchmen consider 
both scriptural and meet for edifi- 
cation. 

Well then, still keeping clear of 
our own shores, we will sail from 
the old to the new world, and take 
np Bishop Hobart’s catechism. 

his at least is churchman-like and 
episcopal; and it contains in a small 
compass a large mass of closely con- 
densed, yet perspicuous theologi- 
cal information. We cae 
know where we would find so re 
matter in few words, and so much 
argument in so simple a form. Still 
we should decline adopting it as 
our standard of catechetical instruc- 
tion. If, for example, we would 
not follow the Synod of Dort’s view 
of election, neither would we fol- 
low that which Bishop Hobart pre- 
sents to us when he writes: 

**You say the ‘Holy Ghost sanctifies 
you, and all the people of God’ Whom 
do you mean by the people of God? The 
people of God, or as they are also styled 
in Scripture the elect, are those who are 
chosen out of the world, and admitted in- 
to covenant with God in baptism. In 
what sense then are they styled elect? 
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They are styled elect, because conditional- 
ly entitled to the privileges of the Chris- 
tian Covenant.” 

Whatever may be the scriptural 
definition of election, we should 
hesitate to define it being ‘‘condi- 
tionally entitled to the privileges of 
the Christian Covenant.” We 
should also think it defective, 
churchmen though we are, to say no 
more of ‘‘continuing in the Apos- 
tles’ fellowship,”’ than that it is 
‘‘submitting to” an episcopal “min- 
istry.” Nor do we think it quite 
unambiguous to teach a child to say, 
that **being made in baptism an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven,”’ 
means that ‘‘in baptism I received 
a title to everlasting happiness here- 
after;’’ though guarded in the next 
question, by asking, ‘*On what con- 
dition?”’? to which it is replied, **On 
the condition that I am God’s duti- 
ful child in this life.”? Nor would 
we so limit the phrase, the Hol 
Catholic Church, as to exclude all 
Christian communities not strictly 
episcopal. Nor, even if we thought 
it well to define the divinely ap- 
pointed institutions of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, not only as 
‘pledges’? by which to those who 
repent and believe ‘*the forgiveness 
of sins is assured,” but also as 
‘‘means by which the forgiveness of 
sins is conveyed;” should we also 
be willing to allow the same of the 
ecclesiastical rite of absolution. 
‘*The authoritative declaration of 
absolution by Christ’s ministers, is 
another mean and pledge of the for- 
giveness of sins.”” We might men- 
tion some other particulars in which 
the Right Reverend author’s ultra 
‘shigh-church”? views (we do not 
use the word reproachfully, but in 
reference to hts recent publications, 
entitled, “The High-churchman vin- 
dicated,”) soar beyond what we 
should think it our duty to inculcate 
upon the rising generation. We la- 
ment indeed that the claims and 
characteristics of our church are not 
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so generally maintained and incul- 
cated as they ought to be in the in- 
struction of children; and we fear, 
that as among the Papists ‘the 
word” was nearly excluded for ‘‘the 
sacraments,” so among too many 
Dissenters, and some churchmen, 
‘‘the sacraments” are almost for- 
gotten in **the word;”’ but both are 
to be insisted on, and catechetical 
instruction especially should com- 
bine both, in the due measures and 
proportions in which they lie in 
Scripture. 

But it is not from written cate- 
chisms merely, or chiefly, that we 
would look for the great benefits 
which, by the blessing of God, 
would attend an efficient system of 
Scriptural catechetical instruction. 
What is most to be desired, is the 
conversational questioning of the 
affectionate and judicious teacher, 
and more especially of the Christian 
minister. ‘The pious efforts of the 
tens of thousands of our Sunday- 
school gratuitous instructors, are 
invaluable; but Mr. Gilly, in the 
interesting and useful publication 
now before us, has shewn that the 
benefit might be greatly extended 
by means of the parochial clergy. 
The importance of catechetical in- 
struction is acknowledged by all; 
but Mr. Gilly’s work places it in a 
new light, and his collection of ap- 
posite facts, authorities, and illus- 
trations, is calculated to impress it 
most powerfully upon every serious 
mind. We shall give our readers 
an outline of his argument, in the 
words of the Parish Priest, who has 
written a pamphlet in reference to 
it, chiefly with a view to shew that, 
in the present. condition of the 
Church of England, Mr. Gilly’s 
system cannot be carried into such 
extensive operation as is desirable. 
The Parish Priest analyses Mr. 
Gilly’s work as follows. 

‘‘After shewing that catechising is the 
uniform practice of the Roman Catholic 
clergy both abroad and in England, and 
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is attended with abundant success, and 
proves a powerful instrument of prosely- 
tism, Mr. Gilly states how generally it is 
practised by the foreign Protestant cler- 
gy, and details the happy effects it pro- 
duces amongst their simple flocks. He 
then describes the measures which have 
been adopted in England to enforce cate- 
chising on the part of the established 
clergy, and shews how partially they 
have been pursued, and how miserably 
they have failed to effect the grand pur- 
pose which the church has had ever in 
prospect,—a purpose ofthe highest and 
most beneficial import, namely, m the 
words of your Grace’s charge—the letter 
is addressed to the present Arch-bisho 

of Canterbury—that ‘of placing the ri- 
sing generation in the view of the minis- 


‘ter, of giving them in the tenderest in- 


fancy the advantage of his paternal pro- 
tection, and sending them to the church, 
to be publicly instructed by him in faith 
and morals.—The liturgical formularies 
of the church, conceived on an accurate 
notion of the relation between the pastor 
and his flock, are designed to connect 
them by aregular intercourse, and to di- 
rect the conduct of both parties in the 
performance of their respective duties. — 
As the ground-work of this plan, it is her 
peculiar object to bring the parishioner, 
from his earliest days into immediate con- 
tact with his spiritual teacher and guide.* 
Mr. Gilly then observes, that the theory 
of catechetical instruction has always 
been admitted to be beautiful; but 
with strange inconsistency, the practice 
has ever been slack and irregular; and 
following up this striking remark, he pro- 
ceeds to shew whence the lamentable re- 
missness on this point has originated, and 
corroborates your Grace’s assertion, that 
it is imputable, neither to the neglect of 
the ecclesiastical governors,—for they 
have constantly remonstrated against it, 
—nor to the indolence of the’ parochial 
clergy; but has arisen from the insuffi- 
ciency of the rubric to revive effective 
catechising, from a mistaken idea that its 
necessity 1s superseded by the National 
School system, and from a low estimate 
of its importance on the part of some, 
and a sense of its difficulties on the part 
of others. Mr. Gilly has discussed these 
several topics with his accustomed abili- 
ty, and has proved, from motives derived 
from the baptismal and ordination servi- 
ces, from the practice of the Apostles and 
their successors, from the attention paid 
to it by the early church, and from the 
opinions of the early Reformers, and 
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other eminent men, how important is the 

duty, and how great are the advantages 

of public catechising. And he farther 

shews, that, notwithstanding the nume- 

rous and apparently formidable objections 

which have concurred to defeat it, the sys- 
tem is by no means to be abandoned al- 
together; but it becomes a question, whe- 

ther it may not be improved, and whe- 
thera spirit of emulation may not be stir- 
red up by other and higher motives than 

alegislative enactment. And he boldly 

inquires, whether the letter of the law 

being dead, or considered so, by those 
who forget their subscriptions and decla- 
rations of conformity, is there not some 
ever-living spirit of the rule by which we 
may be guided and governed’? Yes, my 
Lord, there is such an ever-living spirit 
of the rule, and ever will be so long as 
the holy Scriptures, the Liturgy, the Ar- 
ticles, and the Homilies of our church 
continue to be the guides by which the 
conscientious ministers of it direct their 
steps. And it is highly to the credit of 
Mr. Gilly, that he has successfully endea- 
voured to shew how the everliving spirit 
of the rule may be embodied, and brought 
into full life-and vigour. This is, in fact, 
the one great object of his book, and he 


proves that public catechising in church 


may be rendered effective bv improving 
the practice by such modifications as 
would render it popular as well as useful. 
These modifications, proposed as substitu- 
tions for the half-hour prescribed by the 
rubric, after the second lesson at evening 
prayer, and for the dry custom of confi- 
ning the ordinance to a repetition of 
question and answer, as set down in the 
catechism, were originally given to the 
world in your Grace’s admirable charge 
in 1822, and are as follows:—I. A short 
space before or after the church service, 
devoted to the examination of the child- 
ren. And, II. An examination judicious- 
ly interspersed with short explanations, 
which might be generally edifying to the 
congregation, leaving these matters to the 
judgment of individual clergymen, and 
the suggestions of local circumstances. ”’ 
“Mr. Gilly, my lord, has practically 
adopted your propositions, and has em- 
bodied your modifications ina lovely and 
harmonious system, which he has exhi- 
bited at large for the benefit of his breth- 
ren inthe ministry. In regard to the 
first improvement, noticed above, he has 
preferred a space immediately after the 
evening service, because there can be no 
interruption whatever to the congrega- 
tion, and the time employed may depend 


entirely upon circumstances, ¢. e. upon 
the nature of the examination, and upon 
the interest which is taken in it. If the 
children and by-standers shew no symp- 
toms of weariness, it may be lengthened 
at pleasure; whereas a space before the 
evening prayers must necessarily ter- 
minate, when the hour for prayer shall 
arrive. These, and other reasons which 
the author adduces, abundantly justify 
the preference which he gives to the 
time after evening service for the per- 
formance of this interesting duty. With 
respect to your Grace’s second modifica- 
tion, namely, the interspersed explana- 
tions, and the mixed character of the 
practice, Mr. Gilly has shewn at length, 
and in the most interesting and able man- 
ner, the methods of rendering catechising 
attractive, and has given examples of the 
system in reference tothe Catechism, to 
a Scriptural examination, to interroga- 
tions on the principal articles of religion 
with Scripture answers, to miscellaneous 
doctrines explained in answers from 
Scripture, and to explanations of words 
and phrases. He has further detailed 
how the system has been adopted at Som- 
er’s Town and at Durham, what has been 
the progress of the children under it, the 
popularity that has attended it, the ben- 
efits it has conferred, and the stimulus 
which it has given to domestic instruc- 
tion.” State of Curates. pp. 4—8. 
Such is the outline of Mr. Gilly’s 
argument, the filling up of which 
contains many very important facts 
and quotations. The example of 
the Roman-Catholic priests, which 
he particularly adverts to, may shew 
us what is the duty—we had almost 
said, the policy—of Protestants; and 
the subject is invested with peculiar 
interest at this particular moment. 
‘ I bear willing testimony to the zeal- 
ous and affectionate manner in which the 
Romish clergy acquit themselves in this 
duty. The Council of Trent had the sa- 
gacity to make catechising one of the 
most binding of the sacerdotal services, 
and in the Preface of the Catechism which 
was first published by order of this Coun- 
cil, a curious remark occurs, which shews 
how great an advantage is to be gained 
over our adversaries by strict attention 
to this duty. ‘The age is sadly sensible 
what mischief the Protestants have done 
the Catholic Church, not only by their 
tongues, but especially by their writings 
called Catechisings.’ ”’ Gilly, pp. 7, 8. 
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Nothing can be more kind or parental 
than their catechetical examinations. 
They do not leave it to parish clerks, or 
to teachers of an ordinary stamp, to drawl 
through the same form of words, day after 
day, and to secure rote without meaning, 
but they themselves are the judiciotis ex- 
pounders. I have entered churches in 
France, in Italy, and in Switzerland, and 
have witnessed the same beautiful scene 
of a parish priest, surrounded by children 
of various ranks and ages, mildly ques- 
tioning, patiently explaining, exorting, 
reproving, and instructing like ‘a man of 
God,’ rewarding with smiles of approba- 
tion, and rewarded in‘return by the hap- 
py and animated looks of the cheerful 
circle. In almost all the cases to which 1 
allude, I myself was the only spectator; 
and that too, often-times unseen’ by the 
priest, who therefore was manifestly dis- 
charging this interesting duty, not to be 
heard or seen of men, but to obtain that 
influence over his juvenile audience which 
the sanctity of his office may justly 
claim.” Gilly, pp. 9, 10. 

The same system is practised by 
the Roman-Catholic clergy even in 
England, and Mr. Gilly attributes 
much of their recent success in 
making converts, to the practice. 

‘Their catechetical instructions are not 
given, as on the Continent, merely with 
a view to the benefit of young hearers of 
their own communion, but to seduce such 
of our people as may chance to drop in, 
and listen to them. For this purpose all 
possible notoriety is extended to the pro- 
ceeding, and the opportunity is embra- 
ced, of putting forth such apologetical, 
familiar, and attractive, expositions of 
their doctrine and discipline, as may lead 
astray the unsettled and wavering profess- 
ors of a purer faith. 

‘This sort of effect answers the pur- 
pose better than all the controversy in 
the world; it is the argument of an active 
life which convinces common understand- 
ings: and if our own clergy weuld take 
similar pains to render their personal of- 
fice a pattern of zeal, marked by affec- 
tion, they would be rebuilding the church 
upon a basis of moral strength, against 
which the storm raised by papists or sep- 
— would beat in yain.” Gilly, pp. 

1—14. | 


We trust that these suggestions 
will not be lost upon the members 
and ministers of our own apostoli- 
cal communion. We may learn 

New Seriss, Vou. il 
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wisdom from our opponents, as well 
as from our friends; the latter of 
whom, however, Mr. Gilly also 
—_— and especially the clergy of 
the secluded valleys of Piedmont, 
as powerful examples of the benefit 
of pastoral catechising. The Wal- 
denses, he says, would long ago, 
in all human probability, have been 
overrun by the incursions of Pope- 
ry, but for this preventive educa- 
tional discipline. 

The difficulties which the Parish 
Priest urges as standing in the way 
of a system of pastoral catechetical 
instruction, at least in wong coun- 
try parishes, are doubtless formida- 
ble. In numerous cases, the curate 
officiates at two or three churches; 
he has baptisms, marriages, and fu- 
nerals; he is overworked both on 
Sunday and during the week; he has 
a large family and a scanty income; 
and is obliged for a maintenance to 
take pupils. The population is per- 
haps scattered; the roads are bad; 
the church is cold and damp; the 
cattle must be attended to; and the 
parish affords no person able and 
willing to prepare the children, by 
previous training, for the minister’s 
more public instructions. We no- 
tice these difficulties, not with a 
view to admit that they are insupe- 
rable; far from it; but to suggest the 
importance of providing against 
them. The great difficulty respects 
the clergy themselves; many of whom 
are able but not willing, and many 
are willing who are not able, 
at least in any thing like afair pro- 
portion to their anxious wishes. 
Our church wants, as a general sys- 
tem, a due medium between weal- 
thy pluralists and needy curates; it 
wants a body of men universally 
qualified for the duties of their voca - 
tion, interested in them, and fairly 
paid for the conscientious discharge 
of them. Pluralities, and conse- 
quent non-residence, are our chief 
bane. Take an example: two coun- 
try livings, of three or four hundred 
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pounds a-year each, would main- 
tain in comfort two respectable res- 
ident incumbents and their families, 
devoting themselves piously and 
zealously to the welfare of their 
parishioners, endeared to them, ac- 
quainted with their character and 
wants, and able and willing to pro- 
mote their best interests. But give 
both these livings to one clergyman, 
and one at least of the parishes must 
have a stipendiary and migratory 
curate, totally unable in most cases, 
even if willing, to perform for the 
gt out of his scanty income and 
is over-taxed exertions, a tithe of 
what a resident incumbent might 
have effected without inconveni- 
ence. Thus one at least out of the 
two parishes must suffer; and pro- 
bably both; not only beause the in- 
cumbent’s attention is divided, but 
because the pecuniary emoluments 
of this cumulative system make it 
worth the while of patrons to view 
the whole affair as a matter of com- 
merce, and perhaps to appoint a 
clergyman whose highest wish is to 
receive the tithes, and to give him- 
self and his parish as little trouble 
as is consistent with .a regard toa 
general respectability of professien- 
al character. There are numerous 
and most honourable exceptions to 
this natural working of the system; 
and we doubly respect those who 
constitute them; but they, we feel 
assured, will be among the first to 
acknowledge the evil which we la- 
ment; nor less will those revered 
prelates who are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to fill their di- 
oceses with faithful and efficient 
pastors, but who find their efforts 
constantly impeded by the anoma- 
lies of our plurality and non-resident 
system. e are aware, that to 
laud the present state of our eccle- 
siastical patronage, and its results, 
is it some quarters considered, as 
our parish priest expresses it, ‘‘the 
surest proof of orthodoxy, the truest 
token of loyalty and the unerring 
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test of religious zeal;” but be this 
as it may, we shall never cease to 
lament and denounce it. It does 
not work well; it does not fill our 
parishes, generally speaking, as they 
ought to be filled; it works ill, very 
ill; it keeps out much good, and 
brings in much evil; and the ac- 
knowledged respectability, and the 
large infusion of true piety, and ac- 
tive zeal, and pastoral affection 
which are to be found in our church, 
are not in consequence of it, but in 
spite of it. We are persuaded that 
if but half a dozen of our bishops 
and nobility, and as many members 
of the lower house of parliament, 
would determine with the same ear- 
nestness and perseverance which 
distinguished the career of the abo- 
litionists of the slave trade, or the 
leaders of the Catholic question, to 
bring our church to that state in 
which every parish should have a 
resident and adequately paid in- 
cumbent, their success would*in the 
end be inevitable. They would in- 
deed encounter much obstinate op- 
position from the cupidity of some, 
the well meaning scruples of others, 
and the indifference or party-spirit 
of more; but the result would am- 
ply reward all their efforts. It 
would be from the first a growing 
question; the large body of reli- 
gious and well-judging persons 
would favour it; large opposing ma- 
jorities could not overwhelm it; and 
before twenty years, it would be 
thought as great an anomaly for one 
clergyman to preside over two par- 
ishes, as for one officer to serve in 
two ships or two regiments. There 
want but a few bold, independent, 
yet prudent minds, to master the 
whole subjectin detail, reduce it to 
its elements, to chalk outa plain‘and 
effectual plan; and then, without 
fear, favour, or compromise, to im- 
press it upon the legislature, the 
government, and the country from 
year to year, in order ultimately to 
effect the object. 
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Religious Xutelligence. 


FOREIGN. 
Sours Arrica.—New Larraxkoo. 

London Missionary Society.—From the subsequent extracts of a Letter written 
by the Missionaries at this remote Station, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Moffat, it will be 
seen, with pleasure, that their patient labours, under many discouragements, are 
beginning to receive their reward: it is dated on the 6th of March. 

State of Mind in which the Missionaries have laboured.—\t is with peculiar feelings 
that we now address you; for, through the tender mercies of our God, we feel called 
on to write in a strain rather different to that which has hitherto been the burden of 
our communications. Thanks be to God for that gracious aid, by which He has 
ever kept His feeble servants from sinking into despair! The gracious promises of 
our Redeemer—His faithfulness and zeal to perform them—His interferences in 
seasons of affliction and distress—and the prayers of His Church—are topics on 
which we have often dwelt, and which have proved:a reviving cordial to our des- 
ponding souls. We know that you have always been fellow-sufferers with us; and 
so deeply were we convinced of this, that sometimes, after reperusing the statement 
of facfS which we had given relative to the Mission, it was with extreme reluctance 
that we sent them off to tell their tale of woe. We have always felt great diffi- 
dence in noticing those changes which to some might appear flattering, lest We 
should be found to glory in that in which we had really no cause to glory. When- 
ever a gleam of hope darted on our prospects, we have rejoiced, but it has been 
with trembling; having but too soon learned, that, according to our joy, so was our 
sorrow. 

Powerful Influence of Divine Grace upon many Natives.—From these preliminary 
remarks, we trust that you will not be induced to expect more than what we are 
now about to communicate. From former Letters you would learn, that, for nearly 
the last twelve months; the attendance of the Natives on Divine Service continued 
imperceptibly to increase; and our hearts were often gladdened to see that rivetted 
attention to the speaker, which to us seemed a prelude of something real. Our 
Congregations also began to assume that decorum and solemnity, which we were 
wont to behold in our Native Land: whether this arose from respect to their Teach- 
ers or the force of truth, we were, for a time, at a loss to know. 

A few months ago, we saw, for the first time, two or three who appeared to ex- 
hibit the marks of an awakened conscience. This feeling became gradually more 
general, and in individuals too, the least expected; till it became demonstrative that 
the Divine Blessing was poured out on the Word of Grace. Tosee the careless 
and the wicked drowning the voice of the Missionary with their cries, and leaving 
the place with hearts overwhelmed with the deepest sorrow, was a scene truly 
novel to the unthinking Heathen. But neither scoffs nor jeers could arrest the 
work of conviction. Two men (Natives), the most sedate in the Station, who had 
long listened to the Word with unabated attention, came and declared their convic- 
tion of the truth of the Gospel, and professed their deep sense of their ruined and 
lost condition: one of these was a Chief of the Bashutas, a tribe, which was first 
driven from their own country by the Caffres, and afterwards plundered of all by 
the Mountaineers. 

About eight months ago, Aaron Yosephs, who had removed to the Station for no 
other purpose but to get his children educated and to acquire for himself the 
knowledge of writing, was soon afterwards roused to asense of his awful state by 
nature. Being able to réad, and possessing a tolerably-extensive knowledge of Di- 
vine Things, it was the more easy for us to direct him to the Lamb of God who ta- 
keth away the sin of the world. About three months ago, he became a candidate 
for baptism: last Sabbath, he and his three children were publicly baptized: the 
scene was very impressive: our Meeting-House was, as usual, too small for the Con- 
gregation: it was with difficulty that order could be maintained, owing to the sobs 
and cries of many who felt the deepestinterest in what they saw and heard. Aaron’s 
wife, who is a respectable and industrious woman, and who had for a long time 
stifled conviction, could now no longer restrain the pangs ofa guilty conscience. 
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An old Hottentot, Younker Swartboy, who was with Mr. Campbell on his first visit, 
and a Mochuan who had apostatized when at the old station, saw the enormity of 
their guilt, and were cut tothe heart: Younker Swartboy, in particular, for a time 
seemed inconsolable. 

On Monday last we held our Missionary Prayer-Meeting: the attendance was 


great, and the whole presented a most affecting scene. Many, notwithstanding 


every remonstrance, were unable to restrain their feelings, and wept aloud; so that 


‘the voice of prayer and singing was lost in that of weeping. It became impossible’ 


for us to refrain from tears of gratitude to our indulgent Saviour, for having thus far 
vouchsafed some tokens of His presence and blessing. 

These things are not confined within the walls of the Sanctuary. The hills and 
dales, the houses and lanes, witness the strange scene. Sometimes three or four at 
atime are waiting at our houses, for counsel and instruction. For some time past, 
the sounds which predominate in our village, are those of singing, prayer, and 
weeping. Many hold Prayer-Meetings from house to house, and occasionally to a 
very late hour; and often, before the sun is seen to gild the horizon, they will as- 
semble at some house for prayer, and continue till it is time to go forth to labour. 
It has often happened lately, that, before the bell was rung, the half of the Con- 
gregation was assembled at the doors. 

The experience of those who are but just emerging from Heathenish Gloom is, 
of course, very simple, and great discrimination on our part is necessary on receiv- 
ing Members into the Church, at a season when there is so much to operate on the 
feelings. Some describe their state to be like that of one who knows that he is 
walking in darkness and tries in vain to find the road. Others says that their hearts 
are awakened from an awful death, and broken to pieces with the multitude of 
their sins. Some can scarcely find words to describe their state: a young man of 
volatile disposition came and stated that he knew and felt that all was wrong with 
him, but what was the matter, he could not explain. One man said that he had seen 
for some time past that he must be the greatest sinner; for every Sermon applied to 
him, and brought to his mind sins which he thought he had forever forgotten: 
While conversing with the Bashuta Chief, he remarked, with great feeling, that 
when he reflected on his past life and the love of God to sinners, his head flowed 
waters, and slumber departed from his eyes. While writing these remarks, the Old 
Hottentot before mentioned sent his son with a Bible, requesting that Mrs. Moffat 
would point out the chapter (Hosea xiv.) which she had read to him the day be- 
fore. When we see and hear these things, we cannot but recognise the working of 
the Spirit of God. Among those under spiritual concern, there are Batlapis, Baro- 
léngs, Mantatees (Bakuens), and Bashutas. Let us hope and pray that the present 
may be but the beginning of a glorious day of grace. 

Reflecting on what has taken place, we cannot but feel a lively sense of the 
goodness of our God and Saviour. ‘To pour the balm of consolation into wounded 
souls, has hitherto been to us a strange work; but we look by faith and prayer to 
Him, who giveth liberally and upbraideth not. We lay our account with disappoint- 
ments. Satan our adversary, who has hitherto reigned with potent sway, seeing 
violence done to what he deems his ancient rights, will attack us on fresh ground: 
but the Lord Omnipotent reigneth! 

Of the Native, Aaron Yosephs, mentioned above, it is said in a Note— 

This is the runaway-slave mentioned by Mr. Campbell. Having procured some 
ivory with afview of purchasing his liberty, Br. Moffat took it with him to the Cape; 
and, by the kind interference of Mr. G. Thompson, Author of “Travels in Afri- 
ca,” his manumission was obtained for 1500 rix dollars. Previous to his leaving the 
Colony, while in the service of Mr. Kicherer, he learned to read. He is a clever, 
industrious man. \ 

Improving Prospects for Education —But we have to record more: for we have the 
happiness to see some fruits, the result of a real change of disposition. Several 
weeks ago, Aaron and two others came and proposed to take upon themselves the 
labour and expense of building a School-house; which, for a time, would also serve 
for Public Worship, till one for that special purpose was necessary. All, they said, 
that they required on the part of the Missionaries was to give the plan and dimen- 
sions, and make the doors and windows with their frames, &c: these also they 
would willingly do, but they lacked ability. We were nota little astonished at 
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this proposal; it being entirely voluntary, without so much asa single hint on our 
part. We, of course, most cordially agreed to their wishes, entertaining no 
doubt as to their competency to the task, Aaron being by trade both a builder and 
thatcher. We had scarcely laid down the plan (51 feet long and 16 feet wide) 
when Aaron set all in motion: they took their own waggons and oxen, and procu- 
red timber for the roof at some distance. Br. Hamilton (who derived, in this work, 
effective assistance from Mr. Scoon, a Settler from Roxburghshire, who is here on 
trading purposes) has been busily employed in preparing frames, lintels, &c.; and 
had there not been two weeks’ interruption from heavy rains, the roof-work 
would have been commenced before this time. However, if no unforeseen hin- 
drances occur, we expect this will be the case in the course of two weeks more. 
The new building will be of essential use, both for School and Divine Service; the 
one which we now occupy being not only small, but inconvenient. If it please the 
Lord that the work should continue to prosper, with that influx of Natives to the 
Kuruman which we do expect, we shall soon find it necessary to have a still larger 
building for a Meeting-House. 

The School, which is superintended by Br. Hamilton, in order that Br. Moffat 
may have more time to attend to the language, has lately much increased, and ntany 
of the scholars can read the Sichuan Catechism, &c. with great fluency; and, in 
writing several have made considerable proficiency. We would hope soon to see 
a reading population, demanding books as fast as they are translated. 

From former Letters, you would learn that the Gospel of Luke, with many other 
portions of Scripture, had been translated by Br. Moflat into the language. Some 
time, however, would be expected to elapse before he could commit them with 
confidence to the press: but if the number of readers increase, along with a thirst 
after the knowledge of Divine things, we shall feel anxious to see something of the 
kind put into:their hands, even though at some future period a Biblical Critic and 
an adept in Sichuan may see reasons for revision and new additions. 

Improvement in the Temporal Affairs of the Station.—Under repeated disappoint- 
ments, it afforded some consolation to know, that the acquisition of the language 
was going on; that the knowledge of Divine Things was becoming more extensive- 
ly diffused; and that, through the force of our influence and example on the people 
of the Station, many families, originally poor, and others who had been plundered 
of all, were enabled to derive tolerable support from grounds which never before 
yielded food for man. We have no hesitation in saying, that we have studiously 
attended, though it has been with much labour and suffering, to the temporal inter- 
ests of the Natives. Indeed, this course of conduet was absolutely necessary for 
maintaining our ground, in a country desolated by war and depopulated by famine. 
In attending to this secondary object, we have always had an eye, not only to arrest- 
ing the attention of a people whose minds are exclusively alive to the wants of the 
present hour, and to whom the past and the future are things of little moment, but 
likewise to the probable advantages to theSociety, from a reduction of that expen- 
diture which the Stations would otherwise require. 

In reference to this subject, the Missionaries subsequently add— 

As to the temporal affairs of the Station, these have fully answered our expecta- 
tions in the first point at which we aimed; and the good likely to arise from the 
system which the Natives on the Station have beeh induced to adopt, will, we have 
no doubt, lead the people at large to follow their example. The gardens, &e., 
have produced abundance of wheat, maize, pumpkins, tobacco, beans, and native 
grain (millit), water-melons, &c. Lately, Br. Hamilton, assisted by six labourers, 
carried across the valley a mound of earth, and cut a ditch along the opposite side, 
in order effectually to dry the ground, and prevent inundations from heavy rains, or 
the main ditch from giving way: from this, we shall, if spared, have the satisfaction 
to see, during the ensuing winter, a great extent of ground, not requiring irriga- 
tion, brought into a state of cultivation: this mode of obtaining excellent ground 
may, with comparatively little trouble, be carried toa very great extent by the 
Natives. We have good reason to hope, that, ere long, those public works which 
are immediately connected with the Station will be attended to, and kept in repair 
without trouble and expense to the Missionaries. 
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INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 

Tinnevetty. —General View of the Mission.—It is with heartfelt pleasure, that 
the Committee now proceed to give an account of the State and Progress of their 
Missionary Operations in Tinnevelly. ‘They cannot but hope that the Lord has, in 
an especial manner, manifested His presence and blessing in this place and its 
neighbourhood, since their last Report was laid before the public. The standard 
of the Cross has been planted in many a hamlet and village in this district, where 
the Name of Jesus had never before been heard, or was not known, and not a few 
instances are there, in which the Heathen Idols may literally be said to have 
been cast to the moles and the bats. 

Some idle and illibeval attacks have, indeed, lately been made upon the reports 
which have gone forth into the world, regarding the decay of Idolatry and the 
rapid diffusion of Christianity, in these parts; as well as upon the pious men labour- 
ing here, in regard to the judgment and zeal which they have shewn in their Mis- 
sionary Labours. It is a general, but a very erroneous opinion, that because per- 
sons live in a country or in a particular place, they therefore know what is doing 
by the Missionaries in those parts: but, to constitute individuals competent author- 
ities on these points, it is necessary that they should have had the means of infor- 
ming themselves—that they should have made their inquiries from those who weré 
capable of giving them correct information—and that they, themselves, should have 
been diligent and unprejudiced in their researches after truth: few, if any, of these 


- qualities could have been possessed by the persons above alluded to; and yet, upon 


the rumours of prejudice and unbelief, an attack has been founded on the veracity 
of men, whose characteristic has hitherto been, zeal and devutedness in the service 
of their Divine Master. 

That vast numbers of the inhabitants of Tinnevelly have of late, under the Minis- 
try of the Society’s Labourers, discarded their Idol Shrines, and professed to be- 
come Disciples of Christ, is a fact which ignorance alone can deny; and it is one, in 
which the Committee, for their parts, cannot but-recognise, with devout thanks- 
giving, the special work of Him, who doeth according to His will, in the army of hea. 
ven, and among the inhabitants of the earth; and none can stay His hand, or say unto 
Him, What doest thou? 

Speaking on this subject, the Missionaries have said— 

We have often witnessed the destruction of Idols and Idol Temples; or, wherever 
it was possible, the conversion of these Idol Temples into places of Christian Wor- 
ship. Where the temples were destroyed, or where they had no temples at all, the 
people have built themselves Places of Worship, with a small assistance on our part 
from the local.fund. 

Progress and Power of the Gospel.—The number of people professing Christianity 
within this Mission was, at the end of June, 4305. The list shews an increase of 
about 800 souls more than there were at the end of the year 1827: this would have 
been greater; but many of those who came forward apparently from wordly mo- 
tives, on finding themselves disappointed and on being persecuted by their Hea- 
then Neighbours or Headmen, returned to their former ways. Circumstances are 
such, that ‘persons of this description cannot remain long hid: they must soon de- 
clare themselves, either to be altogether on the Lord’s side, or else recede. On 
the whole, however, we have reason to say that a true knowledge of the Gospel and 
true conversions are on the increase. Among those who have stood fast from the 
beginning of their renouncing Heathenism, amidst many discouragements and per- 
secutions, the Word of God takes deeper rvot: they begin to adhere to it because it 
is good; and recede from idolatry, and idolatrous practices, further than ever. 
Among them we have had the satisfaction, from time to time, to baptize such per- 
sons as have appeared to us to be fit for that sacred rite: 76 were baptized during 
the year 1827; and from January to October, in the present year (1828), 43 others 
have been admitted to that ordinance. 

The number. of baptized members in this Mission, including children, but exclu- 
sive of those who have been baptized since the beginning of July 1828, is 699 Na- 

tives: of these, 358 have been baptized by us, from the commencement of this 
Mission, to the end of June 1828: the rest, viz. 341, are either Roman Catholics, or 
members of the Tanjore Mission, who have joined us. 
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All absence of worldly inducement, the persecution which ‘usually follows a 
profession of Christianity, added to the arrangements which we make respecting 
New Converts, are such trials, that new people will not come so easily forward to 
join the Congregations, if they have not some real persuasion of the excellency of 
Christianity and some desire to be saved. We studiously avoid giving them our 
assistance in their secular concerns, excepting in very particular cases; and even 
then itis done, as much as possible, without their knowledge. Still they come 
forward—-renouncing Heathenism—and put themselves under Christian Instruction: 
so that, notwithstanding the declension in some Villages, the increase in six months | 
is 800 souls; and, even since June last, several, more Villages have come forward, 
and have applied for Christian Teachers. 

We would particularly notice, with joy and gratitude, that, in the course of this 
gar, in the Tinnevelly, where we seemed for seven years to preach the Word 
most in vain, about 60 Soodra’ Families, of the Weaver Caste, have renounced 
dolatry, and have been formed into a Christian Congregation, at the very time 

. the inhabitants began to boast that we had been so long preaching there 
st obtaining a single convert. They had, for the space of five mohths, to én- 
severe vexations and afflictions from their Heathen Neighbours; but the Lord 

sled them to stand fast, and to bear all things patiently: the Word of Jehovah 

.oved, from time to time a great cordial to them; and they have experienced; that 
chose who wait on the Lord, shall not be confounded. The confusion returned on the 
heads of their persecutors: one of whom came afterward, confessing his guilt, and 
requested permission to join the Congregation. Thirteen of them have since been 
baptized, having given satisfactory evidence, that they really believed in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

That Tinnevelly had also received the Gospel, spread, of course, throughout the 
district, and encouraged others to follow their example. In consequence, we have 
now several Congregations in the north of Palamcottah, among Soodras and Low 
Castes: a pretty large Congregation of the latter is about 60 miles to the north- 
ward, near the mountains. We are particularly pleased with these openings for 
the Gospel, because they are in quarters where it had not been previously admitted. 
Even among the Brahmins a spirit of inquiry is kindled: and two of them have at- 
tached themselves to our people, and appear to learn the Word of ‘Truth with ben- 
efit to their souls, though they have not yet formally renounced deathenism. 

General Good Conduct of the Congregations.—With respect to the conduct of our 
Congregations in general, we are warranted in saying, that those who have contin- 
ued to attend upon our instructions have become better men, in every respect... In 
fact, it is known among the Heathen, that to become a Christian, is to become a 
moral character; and there have been instances, in which Heathens still refuse to 
join the Church, because, as they said, they cannot yet leave off lying, and other 
wicked courses of the world; yea, one person at least, of those who had already 
joined the Congregation, left it again for that very reason. We have also had, on 
several occasions, the testimony of their Heathen Neighbours to the fact, that the 
Christians walk not as they formerly did, when they were Heathen. Many of them, 
as far as appears to us, love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and in truth. : 

One more observation on this subject seems necessary. The conversion of the 
Heathen to Christianity certainly implies a change of heart and conduct: yet it must 
not be forgotten, that it is, in the first place, chiefly in prrvcrece, and in general be- 
haviour: muck of the innate depravity, and of personal and national habits, remains 
still to be combatted, and overcome, by means of that new principle. Remembering 
from what a depth of ignorance, superstition, and wickedness these Natives have to 
emerge; and reflecting on the fact, that, even in European Christians, who have long 
enjoyed the light of the Gospel, many things remain that ought not to be; we cannot 
wonder, if, in these New converts, those evil habits should break out, now and then, 
and seem to get the mastery over their better principle. In several instances, we - 
have found it to be so; yet, in the most of them; it has tended to make them more 
careful and circumspect for the future. The experience which they thus obtain of 
their depravity puts them upon reflecting, more seriously than they ever did before, 
on their condition; and these both lead toa greater accordance between their Chris- 
tian Profession and their conduct in life. The desideratum, under these circumstan- 
ces, is to be always at hand; and, in a loving earnestness, to direct and to advise them: 
if this be wanting, these is danger of their falling back altogether into Heathenism 
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This assistance is more particularly necessary in persons who have, in the first place, 
considered Idolatry to be their only sin, and the Worship of the Only true God to be 
the only good: but who have, as yet, remained practically unacquainted with the 
various evil passions of their hearts; into which they can only get a proper insight, 
by experience and seasonable exortations, _ Here then are wisdom, patience, love, 
and earnestness required in those to whose care they are committed: and who is suf- 
Jicient for these things? 

Happy Deaths of the Native Converts—On the death-bed, it has appeared in sey 
veral instances, even in those who have not yet been baptized, that the knowledg 
of our Lord Jesus Christ was precious to them. Though their Heathenish Relation 
and Neighbours did every thing they tould, in that awful hour, to persuade them t 
renounce Christ, and to offer to Idols, giving them hopes of recovery by their meansj, 
they, standing on the threshold of eternity, have manfully refused all such advice, an 
have said, ‘*we believe on the Lord! He will help us! His will be done!”—an¢ 
so died in peace, . 

On a recent occasion, we could wish our friends to have witnessed the baptism ~™ 
an old grey-headed man: he spoke with much animation of the state in which li 
before his conversion, and of the great deliverance which he had received from « 
ness and sin, through our Lord Jesus Christ; desiring now, like Simeon of ol 
depart hence in peace: the whole Congregation was edified; and a stranger ca. 
afterward to Mr. Rhenius, and, of his own accord, expressed his astonishment at 
what he had seen and heard that morning. Another old man, in Shenkoollam, who 
had been for many years, a Sanniyasi in the mountains, and who upon his, return to 
his village, a few years ago, heard the Gospel, from that time joined the Church 
there, and has recently been baptized; the glowing terms in which he spoke of 
Jesus Christ, as his Redeemer from sin, and of the knowledge of the True God in 
him, and the fervour with which he ever sang His praises, set all the Congregation in 
motion: he also says with old Simeon, Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation! 

These instances, of which we have, thanks to God! many more, both among men 
and women, shew, among other things, that the hope of converting the Natives is 
not to be limited to children; and that the grace of God is as effective in the hearts of 
the old, as in the young. We allude particularly to the notion, more common than 
it ought to be, that we can hope to see true Christians arise from the Schools only; 
and that all our labours among the crown people will be in vain. No, we can testi- 
fy that it is not in vain; and we would encourage every one who labours in this Sacred 
Cause, while he instructs the rising generation, by no means to neglect the crown 
people; but to sow the good seed, both morning and evening, and to water it with 
persevering and believing prayers. 


PROTESTANT COLONIES IN IRELAND. 

A project has been set on foot for establishing what are denominated ‘‘Protestant . 
colonies” on the waste lands of Ireland. These colonies are to be formed chiefly of 
the middle classes of Protestants; 10 acres of land will be allotted to each family, 
and each settlement or colony will contain a thousand. The plan, which emanates 
from the Orange lodges, is proposed to be carried into effect by subscriptions, of which 
a number, varying from six shillings to one hundred pounds, are said to have been 
already received. The Star of Brunswick states that the dignitaries of the establish- 
ed church—at the head of whom is the Archbishop of Dublin—And the leading min- 
isters of the Presbyterian and other dissenting denominations, are amongst the fore- 
most of its patrons, and the most zealous of its supporters. The Earls of Enniskil- 
len, Mount Cashel, and Aldborough, and Sir H. Brooke, are the trustees. Offers 
have been made of very large tracts of land in the county of Limerick, for the purpo- 
ses of the Society. [London paper. 

INCREASE OF PIETY IN ENGLAND.—The Congregational Ministers of London, 
and its vicinity, ina letter which they addressed to their brethren in New England 
dated Feb. 10, 1829, make the following remarks:— 

**We bear cheerful testimony to the rapid growth of evangelical truth in the Epis- 
copal Church of these realms, and to its steady progress in most of the separate commu- 
nions of our beloved country; and feel also constrained with humble gratitude to de- 
clare that God has not left his word without success in our particular denomination.” 
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